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| SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. 


BY E. G. SOMERVILLE AND MARTIN ROSS 


No. X. THE HOUSE OF FAHY 


OTHING could shake the conviction of 
Maria, my wife’s brown watcr-spaniel, 
that she was by nature and by practice 
a house dog. Every one of Shreelane’s 
many doors had, at one time or another, 
slammed upon her expulsion, and each 
one of them had seen her stealthy, 
irrepressible return to the sphere that 

t she felt herself so eminently qualified to 

| grace. For her the bone, thriftily interred by Tim Connor’s 

terrier, was a mere diversion; even the fruitage of the ash- 
pit had little charm for an accomplished habituée of the 
kitchen. She knew to a nicety which of the doors could be - 
burst open by assault, at which it was necessary to whine 
sycophantically ; and the clinical thermometer alone could furnish 
a parallel for her perception of mood in those in authority. In 
the case of Mrs. Cadogan she knew that there were seasons 
when instant and complete self-effacement was the only course to 
pursue ; therefore when, on a certain morning in July,on my way 
through the downstairs regions to my office, I saw her approach 
the kitchen door with her usual circumspection, and, on hearing 
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her name enunciated ind?gnantly by my cook, withdraw swiftly 
to a city of refuge at the back of the hayrick, I drew my own 
conclusions. 

Had she remained, as I did, she would have heard the - 
disclosure of a crime that lay more heavily on her digestion than 
her conscience. 

‘I can’t put a thing out o’ me hand but he’s watching me to 
whip it away!’ declaimed Mrs. Cadogan, with all the disregard 
of her kind for the accident of sex in the brute creation. “Twas 
only last night I was back in the scullery when I heard Bridget 
let a screech, and there was me brave dog up on the table 
eating the roast beef that was after coming out from the 
dinner ! ’ 

‘Brute!’ interjected Philippa, with what I well knew to be a 
simulated wrath. 

‘And I had planned that bit of beef for the luncheon,’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Cadogan in impassioned lamentation, ‘the way we 
wouldn’t have to inthrude on the cold turkey! Sure he has it 
that dhragged, that all we can do with it now is run it through the 
mincing machine for the Major’s sandwiches.’ 

At this appetising suggestion I thought fit to intervene in the 
deliberations. 

‘One thing,’ I said to Philippa afterwards, as I wrapped up a — 
bottle of Yanatas in a Cardigan jacket and rammed it into an 
already apoplectic Gladstone bag, ‘ that I do draw the line at, is 
taking that dog with us. The whole business is black enough as 
it is.’ 

‘Dear,’ said my wife, looking at me with almost clairvoyant 
abstraction, ‘I could manage a second evening dress if you didn’t 
mind putting my tea-jacket in your portmanteau.’ 

Little, thank heaven! as I know about yachting, I knew 
enough to make pertinent remarks on the incongruity of an 
ancient 60-ton hireling and a fleet of smart evening dresses ; 
but none the less I left a pair of indispensable boots behind, and 
the tea-jacket went into my portmanteau. 

It is doing no more than the barest justice to the officers of 
the Royal Navy to say that, so far as I know them, they cherish 
no mistaken enthusiasm for a home on the rolling deep when a 
home anywhere else presents itself. Bernard Shute had unfor- 
tunately proved an exception to this rule. During the winter, 
the invitation to go for a cruise in the yacht that was in process 
of building for him hung over me like a cloud; a timely strike in 
the builder’s yard brought a respite, and, in fact, placed the com- 
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pletion of the yacht at so safe a distance that I was betrayed into 
specious regrets, echoed with an atrocious sincerity by Philippa. 
Into a life pastorally compounded of Petty Sessions and lawn- 


_ tennis parties, retribution fell when it was least expected. 


Bernard Shute hired a yacht in Queenstown, and one short week 
afterwards the worst had happened, and we were packing our 
things for a cruise in her, the only alleviation being the knowledge 
that, whether by sea or land, I was bound to return to my work 
in four days. 

We left Shreelane at twelve o'clock, a specially depressing 
hour for a start, when breakfast has died in you, and lunch is 
still remote. My last act before mounting the dogcart was to 
put her collar and chain on Maria and immure her in the potato 
house, whence, as we drove down the avenue, her wails rent the 
heart of Philjppa and rejoiced mine. It was a very hot day, 
with a cloudless sky; the dust lay thick on the white road, and 
on us also, as, during two baking hours, we drove up and down 
the long hills and remembered things that had been left behind, 
and grew hungry enough to eat sandwiches that tasted sus- 
piciously of roast beef. 

The yacht was moored in Clountiss Harbour; we drove 
through the village street, a narrow and unlovely thorough- 
fare, studded with public-houses, swarming with children and 
poultry, down through an ever-growing smell of fish, to the 

uay. 

a Thence we first viewed our fate, a dingy-looking schooner, 
and the hope I had secretly been nourishing that there was not 
wind enough for her to start, was dispelled by the sight of her 
topsail going up. More than ever at that radiant moment—as 
the reflection of the white sail quivered on the tranquil blue, and 
the still water flattered all it reproduced, like a fashionable 
photographer—did I agree with George Herbert’s advice, ‘ Praise 
the sea, but stay on shore.’ 

‘We must hail her, I suppose,’ I said drearily. I assailed 
the ‘Eileen Oge,’ such being her inappropriate name, with 
desolate cries, but achieved no immediate result beyond the ~ 
assembling of some village children round us and our luggage. 

‘Mr. Shute and the two ladies was after screeching here for 
the boat awhile ago,’ volunteered a horrid little girl, whom I had 
already twice frustrated in the attempt to seat a filthy infant 
relative on our bundle of rugs. ‘Timsy Hallahane says ’twould be 
as good for them to stay ashore, for there isn’t as much wind 
outside asd out a candle.’ 
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With this encouraging statement the little girl devoted 
herself to the alternate consumption of gooseberries and cockles. 

All things come to those who wait, and to us arrived at 
length the gig of the ‘Eileen Oge,’ and such, by this time, were 
the temperature and the smells of the quay that I actually 
welcomed the moment that found us leaving it for the yacht. 

‘Now, Sinclair, aren’t you glad we came?’ remarked 
Philippa, as the clear green water deepened under us, and a 
light briny air came coolly round us with the motion of the 
boat. 

As she spoke, there was an outburst of screams from the 
children on the quay, followed by a heavy splash. 

‘Oh stop!’ cried Philippa in an agony; ‘one of them has 
fallen in! I can see its poor little brown head !’ 

‘Tis a dog, ma’am,’ said briefly the man who was rowing 
stroke. 

‘One might have wished it had been that little girl,’ said I, 
as I steered to the best of my ability for the yacht. 

We had traversed another twenty yards or so, when Philippa, 
in a voice in which horror and triumph were strangely blended, 
exclaimed, ‘ She’s following us!’ 

‘Who? The little girl?’ I asked callously. 

‘No,’ returned Philippa; ‘ worse.’ 

I looked round, not without a prevision of what I was’to see, 
and beheld the faithful Maria swimming steadily after us, with 
her brown muzzle thrust out in front of her, ripping through the 
reflections like a plough. 

‘Go home!’ I roared, standing up and gesticulating in 
fury that I well knew to be impotent. ‘Go home, you brute!’ 

Maria redoubled her efforts, and Philippa murmured un- 
controllably : 

‘Well, she ts a dear!’ 

Had I had a sword in my hand I should undoubtedly have 
slain Philippa ; but before I could express my sentiments in any 
way, a violent shock flung me endways on top of the man who 
was pulling stroke. Thanks to Maria, we had reached our 
destination all unawares ; the two men, respectfully awaiting my 
histructions, had rowed on with disciplined steadiness, and, as a 
result, we had rammed the ‘ Hileen Oge’ amidships, with a 
vigour that brought Mr. Shute tumbling up the companion to see 
what had happened. 

_ Qh, it’s you, is it?’ he said, with his mouth full. ‘Come in; 
don’t knock! Delighted tosee you, Mrs. Yeates ; don’t apologise. 


rea 
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There’s nothing like a hired ship after all—it’s quite jolly to see the 
splinters fly—shows you're getting your sworth. Hullo! 
who’s this?’ 

This was Maria, feigning exhaustion, and noisily treading 
water at the boat’s side. 

‘What, poor old Maria? Wanted tosend her ashore, did he? 
Heartless ruffian !’ 

Thus was Maria installed on board the ‘Eileen Oge,’ and 
the element of fatality had already begun to work. 


, SHE’S FOLLOWING US 


There was just enough wind to take us out of Clountiss 
Harbour, and with the last of the out-running tide we crept away _ 
to the west. The party on board consisted of our host’s sister, , 
Miss Cecilia Shute, Miss Sally Knox, and ourselves ; we sat about 
in conventional attitudes in deck chairs and on adamantine deck 
bosses, and I talked to Miss Shute with feverish brilliancy, and 
wished the patience-cards were not in the cabin; I knew 
the supreme importance of keeping one’s mind occupied, 
but I dared not face the cabin. There was a long, almost’ 
imperceptible swell, with little queer seabirds that I have 
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never seen before-—and trust I never shall again—-dotted 
about on its glassy slopes. The coast-line looked low and grey 
and dull, as, I think, coast-lines always do when viewed from the 
deep. The breeze that Bernard had promised us we should find 
outside was barely enough to keep us moving. The burning sun 
of four o’clock focussed its heat on the deck; Bernard stood up 
among us, engaged in what he was pleased to call ‘handling the 
stick,’ and beamed almost as offensively as the sun. 

‘Oh, we're slipping along,’ he said, his odiously healthy face 
glowing like copper against the blazing blue sky. ‘ You’re going a 
great deal faster than you think, and the men say we'll pick up 
a breeze once we’re round the Mizen.’ 

I made no reply; I was not feeling ill, merely thoroughly 
disinclined for conversation. Miss Sally smiled wanly, and 
closing her eyes, laid her head on Philippa’s knee. Instructed 
by a dread freemasonry, I knew that for her the moment had 
come when she could no longer bear to see the rail rise slowly 
above the horizon, and with an equal rhythmic slowness sink 
below it. Maria moved restlessly to and fro, panting and 
yawning, and occasionally rearing herself on her hind legs against 
the side, and staring forth with wild eyes at the headachey sliding 
of the swell. Perhaps she was meditating suicide; if so I 
sympathised with her, and since she was obviously going to be 
sick I trusted that she would bring off the suicide with as little 
delay as possible. Philippa and Miss Shute sat in unaffected 
serenity in deck chairs, and stitched at wh'te things—teacloths 
for the ‘ Eileen Oge,’ I believe, things in themselves a mockery— 
and talked untiringly, with that singular indifference to their 
marine surroundings that I have often observed in ladies who are 
not sea-sick. It always stirs me afresh to wonder why they have 
not remained ashore; nevertheless, I prefer their tranquil and 
total lack of interest in seafaring matters to the blatant Vikingism 
of the average male who is similarly placed. 

Somehow, I know not how, we crawled onwards, and by 
about five o’clock we had rounded the Mizen, a gaunt spike of a 
headland that starts up like a boar’s tush above the ragged lip of 
the Irish coast, and the ‘Hileen Oge’ was beginning to swing 
and wallop in the long sluggish rollers that the American liners 
know and despise. I was very far from despising them. Down 
in the west, resting on the sea’s rim, a purple bank of clouds lay 
awaiting the descent of the sun, as seductively and as malevolently 


‘as a damp bed at a hotel awaits a traveller. 


The end, so far as I was concerned, came at tea-time. The 
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meal had been prepared in the saloon, and thither it became 
incumbent on me to accompany my hostess and my wife. Miss 
Sally, long past speech, opened, at the suggestion of tea, one eye, 
and disclosed a look of horror. As I tottered down the com- 
panion I respected her good sense. The ‘Eileen Oge’ had been 
built early in the sixties, and head-room was not her strong 
point ; neither, apparently, was ventilation. I began by- dashing 
my forehead against the frame of the cabin door, and then, 
shattered morally and physically, entered into the atmosphere of 
the pit. After which things, and the sight of a plate of rich © 
cake, I retired in good order to my cabin, and began upon the 
Yanatas. 

I pass over some painful intermediate details, and resume at 
the moment when Bernard Shute woke me from a drugged 
slumber to announce that dinner was over. 

‘It’s been raining pretty hard,’ he said, swaying easily with 
the swing of the yacht; ‘but we’ve got a clinking breeze, and 
we ought to make Lurriga Harbour to-night. There’s good 
anchorage there, the men say. They’re rather a lot of swabs, 
but they know this coast, and I don’t. I took ’em over with the 
ship all standing.’ 


‘Where are we now?’ I asked, something heartened by the 
blessed word ‘ anchorage.’ 

‘You're running up Sheepskin Bay—it’s a thundering big 
bay ; Lurriga’s up at the far end of it, and the night’s as black as 
the inside of a cow. Dig out and get something to eat, and come 
on deck —~ What! no dinner ?’—I had spoken, morosely, with 
closed eyes—‘ Oh, rot! you’re on an even keel now. I promised 
Mrs. Yeates I’d make you dig out. You're as bad as a soldier 
officer that we were ferrying to Malta one time in the old 
“Tamar.” He got one leg out of his berth to get up, when we 
were going down the Channel, and he was too sick to pull it in 
again till we got to Gib!’ 

I compromised on a drink and some biscuits. The ship was 
certainly steadier, and I felt sufficiently restored to climb weakly 
on deck. It was by this time past ten o’clock, and heavy clouds ~ 
blotted out the last of the afterglow, and smothered the stars at 
their birth. A wet warm wind was lashing the ‘ Eileen Oge’ up 
a wide estuary ; the waves were hunting her, hissing under her 
stern, racing up to her, crested with the white glow of phos- 
phorus, as she fled before them. I dimly discerned in the greyness 
the more solid greyness of the shore. The mainsail loomed out 
into the darkness, nearly at right angles to the yacht, with the 
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boom creaking as the following wind gave us an additional 
shove. I know nothing of yacht sailing, but I can appreciate 
the grand fact that in running before a wind the boom is 
removed from its usual sphere of devastation. 

I sat down beside a bundle of rugs that I had discovered 
to be my wife, and thought of my whitewashed office at Shree- 
lane and its bare but stationary floor, with a yearning that was 
little short of passion. Miss Sally had long since succumbed ; 
Miss Shute was tired, and had turned in soon after dinner. 

‘I suppose she’s overdone by the delirious gaiety of the after- 
noon,’ said I acridly, in reply to this information. 

Philippa cautiously poked forth her head from the rugs, like 
a tortoise from under its shell, to see that Bernard, who was 
standing near the steersman, was out of hearing. 

‘In all your life, Sinclair,’ she said impressively, ‘you never 
knew such a time as Cecilia and I have had down there! We've 
had to wash everything in the cabins, and remake the beds, and 
hurl the sheets away—they were covered with black finger-marks 
—and while we were doing that, in came the creature that calls 
himself the steward, to ask if he might get something of his that 
he “ had left in Miss Shute’s birthplace ’’! and he rooted out from 
under unfortunate Cecilia’s mattress a pair of socks and half a 
loaf of bread !’ 

‘Consolation to Miss Shute to know her berth has been well 
aired,’ I said with the nearest approach to enjoyment I had 
known since I came on board; ‘and has Sally made any equally 
interesting discoveries ?’ 

‘She said she didn’t care what her bed was like, she just 
dropped into it. I must say I am sorry for her,’ went on Philippa ; 
‘she hated coming. Her mother made her accept.’ 

‘I wonder if Lady Knox will make her accept him!’ I said. 
‘ How often has Sally refused him, does any one know ?’ 

‘Oh, about once a week,’ replied Philippa; ‘just the way I 
kept on refusing you, you know!’ 

Something cold and wet was thrust into my hand, and the 
aroma of damp dog arose upon the night air; Maria had issued 
from some lair at the sound of our voices, and was now, with 
palsied tremblings, slowly trying to drag herself on to my lap. 

‘ Poor thing, she’s been so dreadfully ill,’ said Philippa. ‘Don’t 
send her away, Sinclair. Mr. Shute found her lying on his berth 
not able to move; didn’t you, Mr. Shute?’ 

‘She found out that she was able to move,’ said Bernard, 
who had crossed to our side of the deck ; ‘it was somehow borne 
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in upon her when I got at her with a boot tree. I wouldn’t 
advise you to. keep her in your lap, Yeates. She stole half a ham 
after dinner, and she might take a notion to make the only 
reparation in her power.’ 

I stood up and stretched aaieill stiffly. The wind was 
freshening, and though the growing smoothness of the water told 
that we were making shelter of some kind, for all that I could 
see of land we might as well have been in mid-ocean. The 
heaving lift of the deck under my feet, and the lurching swing 
when a stronger gust filled the ghostly sails, were more disquieting 
to me in suggestion than in reality, and, to my surprise, I found 
something almost enjoyable in rushing through darkness at the 
pace at which we were going. 

‘We're a small bit short of the mouth of Lurriga Harbour yet, 
sir,’ said the man who was steering, in reply to a question from 
Bernard. ‘I can see the shore well enough; sure I know every 
yard of wather in the bay——’ 

As he spoke he sat down abruptly and violently; so did 
Bernard, so did I. The bundle that contained Philippa collapsed 
upon Maria. 

‘Main sheet!’ bellowed Bernard, on his feet in an instant, as 
the boom swung in and out again with a terrific jerk. ‘We're 
ashore ! ’ 

In response to this order three men in succession fell over me 
while I was still struggling on the deck, and something that was 
either Philippa’s elbow, or the acutest angle of Maria’s skull, hit 
me in the face. As I found my feet the cabin skylight was 
suddenly illuminated by a wavering glare. I got across the slant- 
ing deck somehow, through the confusion of shouting men and 
the flapping thunder of the sails, and saw through the skylight a 
gush of flame rising from a pool of fire around an overturned lamp 
on the swing-table. I avalanched down the companion and was 
squandered like an avalanche on the floor at the foot of it. 
Even as I fell, McCarthy the steward dragged the strip of carpet 
from the cabin floor and threw it on the blaze; I found myself, in 
some unexplained way, snatching a railway rug from Miss Shute 
and applying it to the same purpose, and in half a dozen seconds 
we had smothered the flame and were left in total darkness. The 
most striking feature of the situation was the immovability of 
the yacht. 

‘Great Ned!’ said McCarthy, invoking I know not what 
heathen deity, ‘is it on the bottom of the say we are? Well, 
whether or no, thank God we have the fire quinched! ’ 
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We were not, so far, at the bottom of the sea, but during the 
next ten minutes the chances seemed in favour of our getting there. 
The yacht had run her bows upon a sunken ridge of rock, and 
after a period of feminine indecision as to whether she were going 
to slide off again, or roll over into deep water, she elected to stay 
where she was, and the gig was lowered with all speed, in order 
to tow her off before the tide left her. 

My recollection of this interval is but hazy, but I can certify 
that in ten minutes I had swept together an assortment of 
necessaries and knotted them into my counterpane, had broken 
the string of my eyeglass, and lost my silver matchbox ; had found 
Philippa’s curling tongs and put them in my pocket; had carted 
all the luggage on deck; had then applied myself to the manly 
duty of reassuring the ladies, and had found Miss Shute was merely 
bored, Philippa enthusiastically anxious to be allowed to help to 
pull the gig, and Miss Sally radiantly restored to health and 
spirits by the cessation of movement and the probability of an 
early escape from the yacht. 

The rain had, with its usual opportuneness, begun again ; we 
stood in it under umbrellas, and watched the gig jumping on its 
tow-rope like a dog on a string, as its crew plied the labouring 
oar in futile endeavour to move the ‘ Kileen Oge.’ We had run 
on the rock at half-tide, and the increasing slant of the deck as 
the tide fell brought home to us the pleasing probability that at 
low water—viz. about 2 A.mM—we should roll off the rock and go 
to the bottom. Had Bernard Shute wished to show himself in 
the most advantageous light to Miss Sally he could scarcely have 
bettered the situation. I looked on in helpless respect while he 
whom I had known as the scourge of the hunting field, the terror 
of the shooting party, rose to the top of a difficult position and 
kept there, and my respect was, if possible, increased by the 
presence of mind with which he availed himself of all critical 
moments to place a protecting arm round Miss Knox. 

By about 1 a.m. the two gaffs with which Bernard had con- 
trived to shore up the slowly heeling yacht began to show signs 
of yielding, and, in approved shipwreck fashion, we took to the 
boats, the yacht’s crew in the gig remaining in attendance on 
what seemed likely to be the last moments of the ‘ Eileen Oge,’ 
while we, in the dinghy, sought. for the harbour. Owing to the 
tilt of the yacht’s deck, and the roughness of the broken water 
round her, getting into the boat was no mean feat of gymnastics. 
Miss Sally did it like a bird, alighting in the inevitable arms of 
Bernard ; Miss Shute followed very badly, but, by innate force of 
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character, successfully ; Philippa, who was enjoying every moment 
of her shipwreck, came last, launching herself into the dinghy 
with my silver shoe-horn clutched in one hand, and in the other 
the tea-basket. I heard the hollow clank of its tin cups as she 
sprang, and appreciated the heroism with which Bernard received 


one of its corners in his waist. How or when Maria left the 


yacht I know not, but when I applied myself to the bow oar I 
led off with three crabs, owing to the devotion with which she 
thrust her head into my lap. 

I am no judge of these matters, but in my opinion we ought 
to have been swamped several times during that row. There was 
nothing but the phosphorus of breaking waves to tell us where 
the rocks were, and nothing to show where the harbour was 
except a solitary light, a masthead light, as we supposed. The 
skipper had assured us that we could not go wrong if we kept ‘a 
westerly course with a little northing in it ;’ but it seemed simpler 
to steer for the light, and we did so. The dinghy climbed along 
over the waves with an agility that was safer than it felt; the 
rain fell without haste and without rest, the oars were as 
inflexible as crowbars, and somewhat resembled them in shape 
’ and weight; nevertheless, it was Elysium when compared with 
the afternoon leisure of the deck of the ‘ Eileen Oge.’ 

At last we came, unexplainably, into smooth water, and it 
was at about this time that we were first aware that the darkness 
was less dense than it had been, and that the rain had ceased. 
By imperceptible degrees a greyness touched the back of the 
waves, more a dreariness than a dawn, but more welcome than 
thousands of gold and silver. I looked over my shoulder and 
discerned vague bulky things ahead; as I did so, my oar was 
suddenly wrapped in seaweed. We crept on; Maria stood up 
with her paws on the gunwale, and whined in high agitation. 
The dark objects ahead resolved themselves into rocks, and 
without more ado Maria pitched herself into the water. In half 
@ minute we heard her shaking herself on shore. We slid-on; the 
water swelled under the dinghy, and lifted her keel on to grating 
gravel. 


‘We couldn’t have done it better if we’d been the Hydro- . 


grapher Royal,’ said Bernard, wading knee-deep in a light wash 
of foam, with the painter in his hand; ‘ but all the same, that 
masthead light is someone’s bedroom candle !’ 


We landed, hauled up the boat, and then feebly sat down on , 


our belongings to review the situation, and Maria came and 
shook herself over each of us in turn. We had run into a little 
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cove, guided by the philanthropic beam of a candle in the upper 
window of a house about a hundred yards away. The candle 
still burned on, and the anemic daylight exhibited to us our 
surroundings, and we debated as to whether we could at 2.45 a.m. 
present ourselves as objects of compassion to the owner of the 
candle. I need hardly say that it was the ladies who decided on 
making the attempt, having, like most of their sex, a courage 
incomparably superior to ours in such matters; Bernard and I 
had not a grain of genuine compunction in our souls, but we 
failed in nerve. 

We trailed up from the cove, laden with emigrants’ bundles, 
stumbling on wet rocks in the half-light, and succeeded in making 
our way to the house. 

It was a small two-storied building, of that hideous breed of 
architecture usually dedicated to the rectories of the Irish Church ; 
we felt that there was something friendly in the presence of a 
pair of carpet slippers in the porch, but there was a hint of 
exclusiveness in the fact that there was no knocker and the bell 
was broken. The light still burned in the upper window, and 
with a faltering hand I flung gravel at the glass. This summons 
was appallingly responded to by a shriek; there was a flutter of 
white at the panes, and the candle was extinguished. 

‘Come away!’ exclaimed Miss Shute, ‘it’s a lunatic asylum !’ 

We stood our ground, however, and presently heard a footstep 
within, a blind was poked aside in another window, and we were 
inspected by an unseen inmate ; then someone came downstairs, 
and the hall door was opened by a small man with a bald head 
and a long sandy beard. He was attired in a brief dressing-gown, 
and on his shoulder sat, like an angry ghost, a large white 
cockatoo. Its crest was up on end, its beak was a good two 
inches long and curved like a Malay kris; its claws gripped the 
little man’s shoulder. Maria uttered in the background a low 
and thunderous growl. 

‘Don’t take any notice of the bird, please,’ said the little man 
nervously, seeing our united gaze fixed upon this apparition ; ‘ he’s 
extremely fierce if annoyed.’ 

The majority of our party here melted away to either side of 
the hall door, and I was left to do the explaining. The tale of 
our misfortunes had its due effect, and we were ushered into a 
small drawing-room, our host holding open the door for us, like a 
nightmare footman with bare shins, a gnome-like bald head, and 
an unclean spirit swaying on his shoulder. He opened the 
shutters, and we sat decorously round the room, as at an after- 
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noon party, while the situation was further expounded on both 
sides. Our entertainer, indeed, favoured us with the leading items 
of his family history, amongst them the facts that he was a 
Dr. Fahy from Cork, who had taken somebody’s rectory for the 
summer, and had been prevailed on by some of his patients to 
permit them to join him as paying guests. 

‘TI said it was a lunatic asylum,’ murmured Miss Shute to me. 

‘In point of fact,’ went on our host, ‘there isn’t an empty 
room in the house, which is why 
I can only offer your party the 
use of this room and the kitchen 
fire, which I make a point of 
keeping burning all night.’ 

He leaned back complacently 
in his chair, and crossed his legs ; 
then, obviously remembering his 
costume, sat bolt upright again. 
We owed the guiding beams of 
_ the candle to the owner of the 
cockatoo, an old Mrs. Buck, who 
was, we gathered, the most pay- 
ing of all the patients, and also, 
obviously, the one most feared 
and cherished by Dr. Fahy. ‘She 
has a candle burning all night 
for the bird, and her door open 
to let him walk about the house 
when he likes,’ said Dr. Fahy; 
‘indeed, I may say her passion 
for him amounts to dementia. 
He’s very fond of me, and Mrs. 
Fahy’s always telling me I should 
be thankful, as whatever he did we’d be bound to put up 
with it!’ 

Dr. Fahy had evidently a turn for conversation that was un- 
affected by circumstance ; the first beams of the early sun were 
lighting up the rep chair covers before the door closed upon his 
brown dressing-gown, and upon the stately white back of the 
cockatoo, and the demoniac possession of laughter that had 
wrought in us during the interview burst forth unchecked. It 
was most painful and exhausting, as such laughter always is; but 
by far the most serious part of it was that Miss Sally, who was 
sitting in the window, somehow drove her elbow through a pane 
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of glass, and Bernard, in pulling down the blind to conceal the 
damage, tore it off the roller. 

There followed on this catastrophe a period during which 
reason tottered and Maria barked furiously. Philippa was the 
first to pull herself together and to suggest an adjournment to the 
kitchen fire that, in honour of the paying guests, was never 
quenched, and, respecting the repose of the household, we pro- 
ceeded thither with a stealth that convinced Maria we were 
engaged in a rat hunt. The boots of paying guests littered the 
floor, the débris of their last repast covered the table; a cat in 
some unseen fastness crooned a war song to Maria, who feigned 
unconsciousness and fell to scientific research in the scullery. 

We roasted our boots at the range, and Bernard, with all a 
sailor’s gift for exploration and theft, prowled in noisome purlieus 
and emerged with a jug of milk and a lump of salt butter. Noone 
who has not been a burglar can at all realise what it was to roam 
through Dr. Fahy’s basement story, with, the rookery of paying 
guests asleep above, and to feel that, so far, we had repaid his 
confidence by breaking a pane of glass and a blind, and putting 
the scullery tap out of order. I have always maintained that 
there was something wrong with it before I touched it, but the 
fact remains that when I had filled Philippa’s kettle, no human 
power could prevail upon it to stop flowing. For all I know to 
the contrary it is running still. 

It was in the course of our furtive return to the drawing- 
room that we were again confronted by Mrs. Buck’s cockatoo. 
It was standing in malign meditation on the stairs, and on seeing 
us it rose, without a word of warning, upon the wing, and witha 
long screech flung itself at Miss Sally’s golden-red head, which a 
ray of sunlight had chanced to illumine. There was a moment 
of stampede, as the selected victim, pursued by the cockatoo, fled 
into the drawing-room ; two chairs were upset (one, I think, 
broken), Miss Sally enveloped herself in a window curtain, 
Philippa and Miss Shute effaced themselves beneath a table ; the 
cockatoo, foiled of its prey, skimmed, screeching, round the 
ceiling. It was Bernard who, with a well-directed sofa-cushion, 
drove the enemy from the room. There was only a chink of the 
door open, but the cockatoo turned on his side as he flew, and 
swung through it like a woodcock. 

We slammed the door behind him, and at the same instant 
there came a thumping on the floor overhead, muffled, yet 
peremptory. 

‘That’s Mrs. Buck!’ said Miss Shute, crawling from under 
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the table; ‘the room over this is the one that had the candle 
in it.’ 

We sat for a time in awful stillness, but nothing further 
happened, save a distant shriek overhead, that told the cockatoo 
had sought and found sanctuary in his owner’s room. We had 
tea sotto voce, and then, one by one, despite the amazing dis- 
comfort of the drawing-room chairs, we dozed off to sleep. 

It was at about five o’clock that I woke with a stiff neck and 
an uneasy remembrance that I had last seen Maria in the kitchen. 
The others, looking, each of them, about twenty years older than 
their age, slept in various attitudes of exhaustion. Bernard 
opened his eyes as I stole forth to look for Maria, but none of 
the ladies awoke. I went down the evil-smelling passage that 
led to the kitchen stairs, and there on a mat, regarding me 
with intelligent affection, was Maria; but what—oh what was 
the white thing that lay between her forepaws ? 

The situation was too serious to be coped with alone. I fled 
noiselessly back to the drawing-room and put my head in; 
Bernard’s eyes—blessed be the light sleep of sailors !—opened 
again, and there was that in mine that summoned him forth. 
(Blessed also be the light step of sailors !) 

We took the corpse from Maria, withholding perforce the 
language and the slaughtering that our hearts ached to bestow. 
For a minute or two our eyes communed. 

‘T’ll get the kitchen shovel,’ breathed Bernard ; ‘ you open the 
hall door!’ 

A moment later we passed like spirits into the open air, and 
on into a little garden at the end of the house. Maria followed 
us, licking her lips. There were beds of nasturtiums, and of 
purple stocks, and of marigolds. We chose a bed of stocks, a 
plump bed, that looked like easy digging. The windows were all 
tightly shut and shuttered, and I took the cockatoo from under 
my coat and hid it, temporarily, behind a box border. Bernard 
had brought. a shovel and a coal scoop. We dug like badgers. 
At eighteen inches we got down into shale and stones, and the 
coal scoop struck work. 

‘ Never mind,’ said Bernard ; ‘ we'll plant the stocks on top of 
him.’ 

It was a lovely morning, with a new-born blue sky and a 
light northerly breeze. We looked across the wavelets of the little 
cove and saw, above the rocky point round which we had groped 
last night, a triangular white patch moving slowly along. 

‘The tide’s lifted her!’ said Bernard, standing stock-still. He 
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looked at Mrs. Buck’s window and at me. ‘ Yeates!’ he whispered, 
‘let’s quit!’ 

It was now barely six o’clock, and not a soul was stirring. 
We woke the ladies and convinced them of the high importance 
of catching the tide. Bernard left a note on the hall table for 
Dr. Fahy, a beautiful note of leave-taking and gratitude, and 
apology for the broken window (for which he begged to enclose 
half a crown). No allusion was made to the other casualties. 
As we neared the boathouse he found an occasion to say to me: 

‘I put ina postscript that I thought it best to mention that I 
had seen the cockatoo in the garden, antl hoped it would get 
back all right. That’s quite true, you Know! But look here, 
whatever you do, you must keep it all dark from the ladies ; 


At this juncture Maria overtook us with the cockatoo in her 
mouth. 
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DRY-FLY FISHING FOR SEA TROUT 


BY W. B. BOULTON 


THE white trout, which provides so many of us with the first 
sensation of the rush of a migratory fish in the breezy surround- 
ings which make the capture of his family so delightful, would 
seem to have received scant consideration at the hands of authors 
of angling literature. Whole libraries have grown around the 
history and the modes of taking his near relations. There is, 
perhaps, no branch of sport which has inspired more minute 
literary study than that of angling for the salmon and the chalk- 
stream trout. The details of tackle required for the successful 
pursuit of the former have been described with such scientific 
accuracy and lucid explanation by a hundred writers, that a man 
of ordinary intelligence can make himself master of the subject 
in a month, and start equipped with the experience, so ‘far as 
material is concerned, of generations of practical fishermen. The 
mysteries of casting, and the general principles upon which flies 
for salmon are tied and chosen, are available in print in a measure 
almost sufficient to enable such a man to take a salmon, even 
though he had never seen a fly thrown in his life. 

The trout of the southern streams has produced a literature 
beside which even that devoted to the salmon fades into insig- 
nificance. His breeding, his habits, his haunts, his food, the 
very weeds of his stream and the way they should be cut and 
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arranged for his comfort, are all subjects of serious treatises. 
Above all, since the vogue of the dry fly, the dressing of flies for 
his confounding has been raised to the dignity of a fine art, the 
principles and practice of which are displayed in a score of 
sumptuous volumes with a perfect wealth of pictorial, and, lately, 
of actual illustration. And yet if one turns to such a work as 
Mr. Pennell’s volume on ‘ Salmon and Trout’ in the Badminton 
series, which, for the ordinary fisherman at least, is a text-book, 
he finds Salmo trutta dismissed with a short page to the effect 
that the fish is practically a small salmon, and should be fished 
for in the same way, but with smaller flies and with lighter 
tackle. The consequence of this general neglect of the sea trout 
is that he is usually pursued, with more or less satisfactory 
results, with a clumsy imitation of the nondescript productions 
called flies which are used in salmon fishing, of a smaller size, 
indeed, but dressed upon no known principle, and varying quite 
arbitrarily with the district in which the trout is sought and the 
individual fancy of the tackle-maker. 

In all this, as it appears to the present writer, there is a vast 
mistake. The habits of the white trout have not been sufficiently 
inquired into, or, at least, have received less attention than they 
deserve in the literature of the sport. The experience of the 
ordinary individual who goes after sea trout, in open waters at 
any rate, is apt to be disappointing. Even in preserved and 
famous waters his capture would seem to take the form of many 
unsatisfying lean days with a few fish, and more or less rare 
holocausts in which the boat bottom is paved with the bodies of 
the devoted trutta. Some recent experiences of the writer would 
suggest that he is altogether worthy of better things. It would 
seem that the sea trout holds a position midway between -the 
salmon and the brown trout—that is of the civilised creature of 
the southern streams, and not the starved North-country specimen, 
who with luck adds an annual inch or so to his puny length in 
the stony surroundings in which Providence has placed him. 
The sea trout has all the vigour born of a trip to the sea, which 
converts a smolt of a few ounces into a grilse of as many pounds 
in a few weeks. So much he shares with his cousin the salmon, 
and, unlike the salmon, he declares his relationship with the brown 
trout by a free rising at such natural insect life as he may find 
within his reach when he returns to fresh water. In such 
conditions it seems to the writer that a radical alteration might 
take place in the methods of his pursuit; that in favourable 
surroundings he might be paid the compliment of being approached 
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like a more or less rational creature, and solicited with at least a 
modicum of the pains which are so cheerfully bestowed upon the 
ordinary self-respecting brown trout of the Test, Itchen, or Kennet. 

To most fishermen who have followed the sea trout to his 
breeding-places in Scottish or Irish lake or river, the blank day 
consequent on the lack of water in the stream is a familiar 
experience. Who has not waited days and weeks in a Highland 
inn with the sun like a furnace, the lake a looking-glass, the 
stream a mere trickle, and the white trout leaping in a shoal in 
the bay at its mouth in the vain attempt to get rid of the sea- 
lice thick on their sides? The spate comes, and, if wind and 
other factors are propitious, the fisherman will have sport in the 
pools as the trout pass up to the lake, and a few days of exciting 
fun with the fresh-run fish in the lake itself. Great fun it is 
while it lasts, the vigour of the fish when hooked and the freedom 
of his rising making amends for weeks of disappointment. | 

But who does not know the other side of the picture, when 
the trout, though in the lake, will not move, when over-fishing 
keeps them down in days apparently perfect for their rising; the 
deadly dull drift with the wind, the reflection of the ripple all 
day in one’s eyes, the eternal beating of the water, the unutterable 
boredom of lake fishing which saps the spirit of the fisherman 
and produces a late strike, and converts the infrequent rise into 
an almost inevitable miss ? 

It was in such circumstances that the enlarged capabilities of 
the sea trout as a sporting fish occurred to the writer. Two 
years ago he was on the West Coast of Scotland with a friend in a 
season when absence of rain had utterly prevented the running 
of the fish. The water consisted of a lake connected by a small 
stream of perhaps a mile in length with an arm of the sea, in 
which the tide rose and fell many feet. The stream, a mere 
brook at the best, had a bare inch of water on its shallcws, and 
was quite impassable for the trout. These were congregated in 
a vast shoal off its mouth; the flowing tide brought them up 
within a few hundred yards of the trickle of fresh water; with 
the ebb they retreated down the shores of the narrow bay until 
they were well within the track of the red-funnelled steamers of 
the West Coast. But as each evening came round their antics 
were calculated to bring water to the mouth of the bored fisher- 
men who were spending profitless days on the loch, with perhaps 
a couple of black, stale, small fish to each boat as the reward of a 
hard day’s fishing. When the sun went down, whatever the 
state of the tide, the water and the air were both alive with 
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leaping fish. The splash of the descending patriarchs of four 
and five pounds weight broke the evening stillness with con- 
tinuous detonations like pistol-shots, until well on into the night 
the shadows of the rocky shore were lit up by the reflected light 
from their silver bellies. 

It was found possible to approach the shoal in a boat and to 
anchor on its edge so near to the leaping fish that the sea-lice 
could be seen on their sides, and the vibrations of the tail in the 
air, overrunning itself like the racing screw of a steamer, heard as 
a distinct whizz. Three and four fish were to be counted in the 
air at a time; it would have been perfectly feasible to make 
practice upon them with a pea-rifle, but to the fly they were 
utterly indifferent. The nearness of the boat made no difference 
to the fun so long as there was no stamping of feet or rattle of 
oars in rowlocks, bul any jarring vibrations caused by clumsy 
handling of the boat was followed by a cessation of the rising in 
its vicinity ; and the same result followed when the water within 
reach had been continuously flogged with the conventional outfit 
of the white-trout fisherman. 

It was the obvious and inevitable effect of this display of 
coarse tackle and bad flies upon the rising of the fish which led 
to a discussion and a trial of other methods. The rain still held 
off, and the trout still displayed their agility in the bay. The 
fishing in the loch grew more hopeless each day, until an 
unusually propitious morning, with a light breeze and gauzy 
clouds veiling the sun at intervals, suggested a trial of the fish in 
the salt water. The fact that the trout had been seen leaping 
before breakfast was an additional inducement; the gillies were 
consulted, but shook their heads; the idea of fishing with the 
fly in salt water was considered hopeless as well as unorthodox, 
so the writer and his friend started alone. The tide was running 
out and the fish were much less active than in the evenings, but 
an occasional leap and frequent rises were quite sufficient to betray 
the whereabouts of the shoal and to enable the boat to be kept on 
its skirts. The water was of that brilliant clearness peculiar to a 
rocky coast, and, with the sun shining and in the occasional 
absence of wind, fishing was hopeless. But whenever a cloud 
extinguished the glare or the wind provided a ripple, the white 
trout rose ireely at a brown trout-fly of moderate size. It was 
evident, indeed, that fineness of tackle was of the last importance. 
We were ill provided with ordinary trout tackle, but searching of 
fly-hooks produced a single-gut collar approximating in fineness 
to the southern standard, and a bare half-dozen of Red Tags 
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dressed small for grayling. With this equipment sport was con- 
tinuous. By casting carefully, as one would for a brown trout, 
wherever a fish disclosed its presence by a leap or a boil on the 
surface of the water, a hearty rise was the result, and, although 
the clearness of the water and the brightness of the day produced 
much short rising, a good bag of fish, from three-quarters to two 
pounds and a half, was the result of the experiment. The small- 
ness of the hook and the tenderness of the mouth of the fish were 
productive of many runs which ended in favour of the trout, the 
smallest concession in the matter of slack line ended the connex- 
ion between angler and angled, and such fish as were brought to 
the net, unless hooked in the bone of the jaw, demonstrated the 
eternal importance of the taut line by an oval-shaped hole in 
which the small hook held only by virtue of the tension. But 
the success of the brown-trout method of fishing for white trout 
in water so clear that the fish could be seen like violet shadows 
following the fly over the sandy bottom of twenty feet of water 
was the most instructive lesson of a good day’s sport. 

The writer and the same friend were able to pursue the 
inquiries suggested by this experiment on the West Coast of 
Treland in the autumn following, and to apply some principles of 
the chalk-stream methods of fishing to a point which suggested 
the subject of this paper. The fishing here was an open one, 
and the hotel was full of fishermen. The water was extensive, 
including three white-trout lakes, one of large area, connected 
with the estuary by a small river of perhaps three miles in length. 
As is usual in such fisheries, the fishing was divided into ‘stands’ 
fished in rotation by the various parties at the inn, but the river 
itself was common property; it was on the direct route to the 
lakes, and, by the rule of the inn, was open to all fishermen going 
to or from the regular drifts of the lake fishing. The fishing had 
been fair earlier in the season, but the lakes had already declined, 
and disappointing days were the rule and not the exception. One 
pool, at least, in the river was full of large fish which leapt freely 
and attracted every fisherman in the inn, until every fly in the 
united collections of a score of eager anglers must have been seen 
by every fish a score of times. This devoted pool, as a con- 
sequence of its position on the line of march, received a hammering 
which must have been rare, even in the annals of open fishing. 
The trout entered freely into the spirit of the thing, rose freely 
round the flies, but never at them. 

It was in this pool, the most hopeless spot for taking a sea 
trout with ordinary tackle, as the experience of every morning 
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and evening proved, that one sought to establish the character of 
that fish as the worthy relation of the Salmo fario of the south. 
A stand on the dull lake was sacrificed with the greatest cheerful- 
ness, and, after the customary pounding of the procession of 
fishermen to the lakes had subsided, the writer and his friend 
smoked a pipe on the banks and waited for some sign on the part 
of the sulking fish. 

An examination of the surrounding heather revealed the 
poverty of the entomological resources of the place and season. 
Indeed, there was no insect life at all except a good supply of 
grasshoppers and an occasional daddy-longlegs, always excepting 
the detestable tick which makes Connemara heather a place of 
dire punishment for sensitive skins. It was decided to take the 
grasshopper as a model for the choice of a fly, and, as a preliminary, 
a handful of the live insect was collected and thrown on the 
water. In a moment the surface of the pool was alive with rising 
fish, and scarce a single specimen of that devoted handful drifted 
down the pool with the west wind to the safety of the bank. So 
decided a movement on the part of the fish suggested an imme- 
diate start, and we set to work with fine tackle and trout-flies, 
March Brown and Grouse Hackle, casting up stream with care, 
standing well away from the bank, and fishing wet with the usual 
working of the fly down stream. No fish stirred, and it was soon 
evident that the constant fishing of the pool in the same way 
with coarse tackle and flies had revealed to the fish the artificial 
character of the process. It was as hopeless to catch a white 
trout here with a wet fly as it was to rise a two-pound fario in a 
chalk stream with a drag on your line. 

With the recollection of the success of the wet fly in salt water 
in the previous autumn this result was disappointing, and, as a 
last resource, the full-blown experience of a moderately intimate 
acquaintance with the methods of a chalk stream was brought 
into requisition. The grasshopper is a difficult insect to match in 
an ordinary collection of trout-flies, and a searching examination 
of boxes resulted in the selection of a floating Governor and a 
large Sedge as the likeliest imitations. A single fly was tied toa 
fine cast, thrown up and across stream, and allowed to float down 
with the gentle ripple of the wind. The utmost care was taken 
both in casting and in taking off, and the second cast was rewarded 
by the rising and killing of a fine fish of two and a quarter pounds. 
Frequent rises and the subsequent capture of other fish confirmed 
the susceptibility of the white trout to the attractions of a lure 
imitating in a rough and ready manner the food he was accus- 
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tomed to take, and presented to his notice in a natural and logical 
manner. 

The writer is, of course, unaware whether this experience of 
his is singular, but he has never seen any account of such a 
method of taking white trout in print, neither has he had the oppor- 
tunity of carrying the experiment further, either by fishing for the 
white trout in more promising surroundings, or by making a better 
examination of the insect food available in any particular place. 
This latter, of course, is a most important point, upon which the 
whole idea rests. The ephemere are rare in streams affected by 
sea trout, but heather, especially in the autumn, affords protection 
for varieties of moths which are doubtless often taken by the fish ; 
and in the West of Ireland, at any rate, there are prodigious quan- 
tities of red ant which at certain times will rise white trout in 
shoals both in lake and river. The fact that such is the case 
would seem to suggest an alteration in the methods of fishing for 
white trout, which would add enormously to his value as a game 
fish. In the first place, tackle would perforce be lighter, and his 
already great reputation as a fighter would be increased when he 
had to be played with the fine gut and small hooks necessary to 
his rising, instead of being hauled forth with the stout salmon gut 
now so often used. Then he would be sought in much more 
agreeable circumstances, and the deadly uniformity of the lake 
drift would be exchanged for all the incident of stream fishing, 
where there is a continual interest excited in the mind of the 
fisherman by the shelter of every weed, the curl of every eddy, and 
the look of every pool which may prove to be the haunt of a fish. 
It would seem, too, that fish which had been utterly shied by the 
ordinary casting would still be available for those who chose to 
fish for him in a scientific manner. The lake might still remain for 
the floggers, and the numerous trout which always seem to remain 
in the streams would be available for the devotees of the dry fly 
without any conflict of interest between the two schools. Finally 
the sea trout would be thought worthy of pursuit by many fisher- 
men from the south, who at present would as soon think of 
fishing for him from a boat in the prevailing manner as they 
would of fishing for eels in a canal. 


THE BIRDS OF THE SOUTHERN SEAS 
BY EDWARD ROPER, F.R.G.S. 


Wipreniasdem & voyage round those capes which stretch 
into the Southern Ocean would be much 
more tedious were it not for the number 
of birds which keep company with the 
vessels passing through their domain— 
especially in the case of sailing ships. 

Not half enough has been told about 
the beauty of these glorious birds. Their 
wonderful and interesting habits have 
never received the notice they deserve. 

Let us fancy ourselves on one of the 
few sailing ships which still make the 
voyage to Australia, outward bound, and 
‘off the Cape.’ We have a strong wind astern, 
with, our landsmen think, a heavy sea running; 
but as we carry to’-gallant sails, we know that all 
goes well. 

The sky is overspread with swiftly hurrying 
clouds, occasional bright gleaming sunrays burst through and light 
up gloriously the heaving billows below. Astern, magnificent fol- 
lowing seas—mountains of water—heave up, come roaring towards 
us with such speed and power that it seems certain that one must 
overtake and overwhelm us. But they lift the great ship, pass 
under her ; for a moment we look down into a valley, gloomy in 
indigo and purple; then, gazing upwards, we are awed by the next 
huge sea racing towards us, and often as these mighty mounds of 
brine rear higher than their fellows, their smooth crests unbroken, 
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the sun beams through with a flash, a gleam of emerald—radiant, 
resplendent, dazzling the beholders. 

As we speed on our ship swings and rolls amid the turmoil, 
the strong wind roars through our rigging, making music to the 
' captain, who hopes this may continue for many days. To many 

of our passengers it is an unpleasant time. These crouch under 
sheltering bulwarks, and, gazing on the unresting ocean with 
tired eyes, are weary of the monotony; they take no heed of 
anything but the unpleasantness of their environment, and regard 
such voyaging as sheer misery. But to those of us having eyes for 
beauty, it is different ; the violent tumult of old ocean, the rapid 
movement of the clouds, the bursts of sunlight flashing on the 
breaking wave-crests, are a vision of unceasing, of surpassing 
‘interest, making the experience enjoyable, its memory a life-long 
pleasure. Then, besides all this, there are the marvellous 
albatrosses and the other winged companions of our voyage to 
keep us wondering and admiring. 

When we passed Tristan d’Acunha they joined us, and now 
as we are running our Eastern course they crowd round us, and 
will stay with us, most of them, until we reach Australia. 

In museums are stuffed specimens of these birds; generally 
they are offensive burlesques. Their pure white plumage is 
marred, and the grace of their contour is entirely lost. They have 
often been pictured, too, but in no case quite correctly, and justice 
has never been done to their grace and beauty. 

One cannot understand why artists who voyage to Australia, 
and see these creatures, do not give us really good pictures of 
them. Butsoitis; therefore I, having made many such passages, 
observed and sketched and captured them, desire to give a fairer 
description than has yet, I think, been given, of the Birds of the 
Southern Seas. 

First amongst them in size and beauty is the Albatross. 
Although there are several varieties, amongst sailors but one bird 
receives this name. Let us take ‘a look astern,’ as I call the 
drawing which illustrates this article. That immense white bird 
with dark wings about the centre of the picture is the albatross 
of seafarers—the Wandering Albatross of scientists (Diomedéa 
exulans); so is that further one showing its under side, with 
others in the distance. These are adult birds, frequently 
measuring much over ten feet from tip to tip of wings. ‘Old 
salts’ declare they are caught fourteen feet across. It may be so. 
I never met with one which had so wide a spread. One I caught, 
ten feet across, weighed exactly nineteen pounds. 
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Contrary to the statements of naturalists, I believe they do not 
vary in plumage when adult, but the young ones may. Just 
above the rail in the drawing there is a bird with light under side 
and chin, its back, neck, and upper sides being dark. It was brown 
really, and pale fawn colour in the lightest parts. Another, — 
sailing downwards to the right, was the loveliest dove colour and 
white ; both are young birds, the brown one we thought to be the 
younger. 

Then there is the Mollyauk of seamen, the cautious albatross 
of naturalists (Diomedéa chlorohynchus), which is smaller, having 
a dark bar across its back There is one above the young 
albatross. Mollyauks have been taken with a wing-spread of 
six to seven feet. Their colour varies: some are brown, some 
grey and white; their beaks vary, too: many are black and others 
orange. There seems to be no rule for this, whilst with the 
wandering albatross the beak is always pale flesh colour, as are 
the feet, and the texture is so soft and delicate that the contact 
with the deck soon spoils their beauty. Mollyauks fly more 
rapidly than the larger species and with less solemnity and 
grandeur. 

Other birds are shown in this drawing which are also alba- 
trosses. Sailors will not agree with this statement. They call 
them Cape Parsons and by other nicknames. They are deep 
chocolate, almost black. This is the Sooty Albatross (Diomedéa 
fuliginosa). Their habits are unlike the two former; they 
usually fly high with beaks pointing downwards. Some are 
depicted at the top of this illustration. They are not so numerous, 
neither do they stand by the ship as their brethren do. They are 
about five feet across the wings. 

Most probably there are other varieties of the albatross ; if the 
form of the nostrils be any guide, there certainly are. One, 
seamen call a Nelly. This is black, with orange bill and feet ; it 
glides about in a way quite different from its fellows, and is not 
plentiful. Still another is met with in those oceans. It has 
broader, shorter, dark wings and plumage. It is rare; the sailors 
call it the Cape Hen, but I believe it to be an albatross also. It 
is, however, the two first-mentioned which the voyager notices 
particularly, which, having joined our ship, will stay with us for 
weeks, or months, travelling many thousands of miles. This is 
proved by marked birds, which kept with us from Tristan 
d’Acunha to Australia. 

With some of us the custom is to look over our birds every 
morning. We have so long an acquaintance with them that we 
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can recognise each easily ; we have given them quaint names, and 
look on them as members of our community, as we do our cats 
and dogs. 

These grand birds never appear to rest when there is any wind. 
A gale suits them; a dead calm does not. Sailors declare they 


A LOOK ASTERN 


sleep upon the wing. As long as one can see towards night they 
are around us, and we are never up early enough to miss them. 
In dry weather, with any breeze, they never flap a wing, but 
merely keep them extended, going where they please, at any rate 
where they choose, without visible effort. As we stand aft gazing at 
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them; they come so close we can séé thi expression of theireyes. 
Watch as. we ‘may we cannot perceive them make the slightest 
exertion, they ‘float after us, around us, ahead of us in graceful 
curves, no matter at what rate we sail, without a feather moving. 

Often. they glide on before us, passing our: fast: sailing ship as 
swiftly as a swallow could; they sail away a mile or two ahead, 
sweep round in circles many a mile across, then with grace and 
beauty they come back and join the crowd astern. Now they 
make circuits round us, moving through the air ten miles for our 
one, anon returning and following as before. All this without one 
wing flap, without one feather stirring. This goes on for weeks, 
for miles on miles, till surely many thousands are traversed by 
these glorious creatures, a wing never being folded, nor a single 
moment’s rest taken. 

This is to be witnessed when the weather is dry and there is 
any wind ; then they seem to be able to continue their flight indefi- 
nitely ;- but should it rain, they flap their wings like other birds. 
That is to obtain an elevation, which secured, they slide down 
at their desired angle with unmoved wings, sweeping along the 
surface of the ocean until the impetus is exhausted, when, power- 
fully waving their long pinions, they mount again, repeating the 
proceeding. All this causes never-ending interest and wonder, for 
during it our ship may herself be sailing twelve knots an hour and 
more. 

When it is calm—and it is sometimes in summer, off both 
Capes—they use their wings to help their flight ; then, too, they 
will alight and swim in flocks about the ship like geese, devouring 
ravenously what is thrown to them. It is then one perceives the 
difficulty they have to rise from the water; often we observe them 
fail to ascend until some heaving wave lifts them high enough to 
enable them to launch into their favourite element. 

It is only when flying, however, that an albatross is beautiful. 
We see them usually stuffed, standing, with folded wings; then 
they look about as handsome as a goose. The moment that this 
bird prepares to alight he becomes grotesque. With his great 
pink feet spread out dangling: beneath him, his strangely jointed 
wings brandished, he flounders in the air with many gyrations, 
seemingly as awkward and ungainly then as he is grand and 


- dexterous when he floats on outstret¢hed pinions around us. 


._ And his voice, seldom: heard, is not musical. A donkey’s bray is 
‘most like it; but when a dozen gather about some floating, gar- 
bage, the rumpus: which they raise as they snap and snarl about 


is ludicrous. 
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- The sooty albatross and the Capé hen always flap their wings ; 
they are. both, especially the latter, slow-flying birds, which doubt- 
-dess accounts for their_so seldom accompanying vessels. 
. But there is one bird, quite common in these seas, which 
shares with the albatross everyone’s admiration. I refer to the 
Cape pigeon (Procellaria capensis). Nothing that flies is more 
fascinating than these little creatures, which flutter about our ship 
like immense butterflies. Several are shown in the lower corner 
of the picture. They are conspicuously marked in black and 
white ; they come so near that we can note their wondering eyes ; 
and the grace with which they hover round is most enchanting. 
One can hardly realise that they are not pigeons, being about their 
size and build; but they are petrels, having nostrils like double- 
barrelled pistols perched upon their bills. Their voice is pleasant ; 
it is like a swallow’s twitter. They are numerous: we are seldom 
without their company. 

There are Cape doves, too; one flies in advance of the Cape 
pigeons. They are met off both the Capes. In size, habits, and 
action they are similar to Cape pigeons, but not so conspicuous ; 
they are dove-coloured, and are petrels also. 

Whale birds are often seen. I find no notice of them in books ; 
they are smaller than any I have mentioned: they may be about 
fifteen inches across the wings. They fly swiftly in flocks, and 
keep close to the surface of the water; they never come near our 
ship, but may be noticed shooting rapidly between the seas; they 
are never observed to alight. These, too, are petrels, in colour dark 
grey and white. 

The last bird I must mention; although the smallest which 
one meets in those distant regions, it is by no means the 
least interesting. It is the stormy petrel—the Mother Carey’s 
chicken. I believe those in these southern seas are almost iden- 
tical with what are found in all oceans. In colour they are 
chocolate and black with a patch of brilliant white upon their 
backs ; they are the size of an English thrush, with a wider stretch 

- of wing. They have been so often and so correctly figured and 
described that I will not do more than remark that their move- 
- ments.amid the heaviest seas, the ease with which they skim the 
foam and smother of the roughest waves, are very charming to 
: observe. No wind, no commotion of the turbulent ocean incom- 
modes them. They fly head to wind, with it, or across it, with 
~ equal ease, keeping always so close to the surface of the water 
that they can pat it with one foot—a habit peculiar to these 
lovely little companions of our voyage. What wonderful powers 
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these tiny creatures possess! When handled they seem almost as 
fragile as moths; we are astounded at their doings. It is a 
crime to catch such tender little birds. It is rarely done inten- 
tionally, and they usually die when touched by a human hand. 

Now having done some slight justice to the beings who pass 
the greater portion of their lives on untiring pinions in these vast 
oceans, far from land or any resting place, we have to admit—we 
do it with reluctance—that, much as they amuse us, greatly as 
they relieve the monotony of our journey, they do it for what 
they get from us, following our ship for what is flung from her. 

They know meal times as well as we do; they gather around 
our stern when the bells ring, and there they hover in impatient 
crowds until the stewards throw overboard the débris from our 
plates and dishes ; then alighting, they fight and squabble for the 
captivating morsels. Cape pigeons are famous foragers, so are the 
doves; mollyauks are most voracious. Frequently they dive for 
sinking pieces, and we see them swimming like fish in the high 
transparent waves ; and there is great commotion and much noise 
in our wake—the braying of the huge albatrosses, the screaming 
of the petrels, the chatter of the mollyauks, with rattling of hard 
beaks, making a noise like bones or castanets, with flashing wings 
and general excitement amongst the feathered crowd, it is as fine 
a spectacle, nay, much finer, than feeding time at the Zoo. 

The wandering albatrosses often appear to scorn this rough 
and terrible scramble ; it is only pretence—they do not come off 
badly, for if the lesser birds are fighting over a larger piece than 
usual, one of the huge fellows is bound to drive along at express 
speed, snatch it from amongst them, and sheer off, gorging it as 
he flies. 

There are circumstances in which these great creatures are 
exceedingly dangerous. Their powerful hooked beaks are fearful 
weapons, so are their wings. I once witnessed a terrible spectacle ; 
a little midshipman fell overboard during so heavy a gale that 
it was impossible even to attempt to rescue him. We saw the 
albatrosses gather round him, we saw them buffet him with their 
enormous wings, tear at him with their cruel beaks; so before 
the poor boy was hidden from us in the murk astern, we knew 
that the life was beaten out of him and that he would be devoured 
by those savages, and for many days thereafter we could only look 
at these dreadful birds with horror unspeakable. 

But no such accident happened on this voyage. For many 
days the fine fair wind I have spoken of continued, and always 
we watched with deepening interest the winged creatures which 
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ceaselessly glided about us. Our ladies, hearing that the breasts 
of albatrosses make elegant cuffs and collars, took their choice of 
them. Some wished for pure white ones, some for fawn, others 
were sweet on dove colour and grey; I really think they came 
at last to regard them merely as flying muffs, which was rather 
a comedown from their previous ecstasies about their beauty, 
grandeur, and that sort of thing. 

But there was small chance of catching any whilst our ship 
made such headway, although we men were pledged to hook the 
bird so longed for by our special friend amongst the fair girl 
passengers should a favourable time occur, and for long it seemed 
that we should have no such chance. 

Angling for Cape birds is a favourite amusement in these 
seas, but unless one knows how, there is no result. For the small 
ones, Cape pigeons and doves, we trail a few hundred yards of 
twine astern ; a cork is fastened to the end. As the ship falls and 
rises this line is jerked about in all directions. The birds, crowd- 
ing about, fly against it, become entangled, and are drawn on 
board. We caught many thus, so the ladies were well supplied 
with skins of Cape pigeons for caps, and wings to decorate them. 
The large birds frequently flew against our lines too; they took 
no heed, kept on their course, and snapped them ; thus many lines 
were lost—twine and crochet cotton soon became scarce. To 
catch an albatross is quite another matter. However, one day 
there was great excitement amongst the younger people in our 
cuddy; the wind had fallen to a gentle breeze, the ship was 
making very little headway, it was a good time to try to catch 
one. Our ladies were enthusiastic ; they were wild to witness the 
capture of the muffs which they had chosen. 

It was done with hook and line, but not quite as fish are 
caught. Some of us, having been through this region before, 
knew how to proceed. We took a strong fishing line, at least a 


hundred fathoms of it; to this we fastened a sailmaker’s hook, 


which has no barb. We baited it with pork-rind; six inches 
from this we attached a cork float—a flat piece about a foot 


square—and the line was coiled on deck in a way that would allow. 


of its running out freely. 

When a bird passed near, the bait was tossed over; if the 
albatross made a swoop towards it, we paid out line; if the bird 
passed on unheeding, we hauled in and waited for another oppor- 
tunity. Many times we did this. Often a big bird alighted beside 


the float, picked up the bait, and we were elated; but these were . 


only trifling: When the line ran out, and the ship began to tow the 
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float, they. sheered off would, induce them to” 
touch it whilst moving. 


At length; after numerous fruitless throws, ‘a bird homie 
down,’pounced on ‘the bait; and tried ‘to swallow it; we pulled 
the line, his majesty. was fast, and we were jubilant. But. 
this, the first bird hooked that day, rose in the air~-an unusual» 


occurrence. We pulled and hauled as if it were a kite, whilst he 
soared and swooped, doing all he could to escape ; this he did, too, 


for, making a dash towards us, he slacked the line, the hook — 
dropped from his bill and he was free. Then arose Ah’s‘! and 
Oh’s! from the spectators—some saying this, some advising 
that, and all were disappointed. We were not disheartened, ' 


however ; we tried again and again, and at length one huge old 


bird kindly took -the hook up correctly, and remained upon the 
sea. Then came the- tug of war! Spreading his broad feet 
against the water, expanding his wide wings and beating the air 


with them, he exerted all his enormous power against us. One 
or two pulling could not gain an inch, but help was plentiful, so 


foot by foot we dragged him in until he was beneath the quarter 
and the critical moment had arrived, for now he must be lifted - 


bodily. Would the line part ? would the hook hold? An ordinary 
fish-hook would hardly have done so, but this one did, and all 


went well until the creature was about close enough to handle ; 


then the chief mate appeared, and he was angry. Why? 

_ Chief mates do not approve of bird catching, for the moment 
one is brought on board it ejects from its mouth a quantity of 
evil-smelling oil, on which, it is said, they feed their young ones. 
But the deck being the chief mate’s pride, he keeps it milk-white 


with holy-stones and:sand—and oil would spoil its purity, so no’ 


wonder, therefore, that he abhors our proceedings. Yet as he 


notices that one of us clasps the bird’s beak as it hangs outside 


the rail, and passes some turns of strong twine around it and so 
prevents it doing damage, he goes away contented. 

Then we lift in our prize and realise what it is we handle. 
Most of those present, and few are absent now, wisely sheer off, 
for the sweep of our captive’s wings looks, and is, dangerous. 


Then he who holds its head stabs it at the base of the skull with ' 


a sharp awl, and there is instant quietness and painless death. 


After the first capture we had astonishing success that day ;" 
we got nine magnificent birds, white-breasted, brown and grey. 
They were ranged upon a hen-coop, making a show like a’ 


poulterer’s shop a at Michaelmas. © 


' Ié-was amusing to watch the other albatrosses when one of 


them was hooked. Thinking their chum had got a prize, they bore 
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down ‘eagerly, endeavouring to,get it from him. ‘We noticed 
their absurd expressions of surprise and anger as they saw. their: . 
friend dragged from amongst them, and realised that, instead of ., 
having: secured a good thing, he was in-dire distress ; when, they, 
hurried away, disgusted—it was most comical. 
That afternoon it was dead calm and the. glass fell. aide 3 
our captain prognosticated wind, which we soon-had—a heavy gale, _ 
lasting several days. Then when our ship was working. heavily 
under close-reefed topsails, making bad weather of it, frightening 


many, some wise ones declared that it was owing to the ‘alba-_ 
trosses we had slain; some sailors—always superstitious —made 
this assertion. We- had of course the ‘ Ancient Mariner’ quoted, 
and-great horrors were foretold. In vain we argued against this 
nonsense, the croakers would not listen or agree, but went on 
predicting all kinds of. horrors, which mercifully did not befal us. 

-Then when calmer seas and quiet weather. returned to _us, 
these fearful souls, being all right again, were as keen as any to, 
catch some more, or at leant | to have their rightful share of what 
were already killed, . 
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I have noticed that, usually, soon after capturing a number of 
these birds as I have described, it does blow hard, and there is 
a Spell of nasty weather. The explanation, I think, is that the 
state of the atmosphere conveys to them the feeling that a bad 
time is coming for gathering food, their appetites are quickened, 
and striving to get all they can before bad weather comes, they 
take baits greedily, which in ordinary weather they refuse. 

We had difficulty to keep the peace amongst a dozen ladies, 
each desiring to have a muff, a mat, two pipe stems, and a pair of 
feet—whilst only nine birds had been taken. Besides, the lucky 
‘catchers’ were quite ignored, badly as they wanted some portions 
too. The ladies who had husbands appealed to them, and they, 
taking up the cudgels, made matters worse! Having chosen 
birds when alive and sweeping round us, they claimed them with 


-vehemence when they lay dead upon the deck. For a little while 


it looked as if an unpleasant time was in store, for it takes a 
small matter to raise great trouble amongst idle folk at sea. At 
length it was decided that the ship’s butcher should skin the 
birds, take out their wing-bones, prepare the feet, and preserve all 
properly ; he was then to make up as many parcels of these things 
as there were passengers who wanted them, and we were to draw 
lots for them. This being carried out, the controversy was settled 
without bloodshed. 

It is true that the breasts of these fine birds make handsome 
muffs. The wing-bones are valuable pipe stems. I have had 
one seventeen inches long. The skin of their immense feet makes 
curious tobacco pouches, or workbags for ladies. Their heads 
stuffed and mounted are fine wall decorations. Their flesh is 
eatable, but I have tasted nicer food. 

Albatrosses are never entirely absent from the southern seas. 
During the breeding season fewer adult birds are met with, but 
the younger ones take their places in equal numbers, and are as 
powerful, as graceful, and as skilful, seemingly, as their parents. 

Their breeding places, on the uninhabited islands scattered 
widely about the lonely southern oceans, have often been de- 
scribed. I subjoin a sketch made from a photograph by one of 
the, surely, very few travellers who have landed with a camera 
on one of these places. From the ship, the multitude of birds 
on the hills and crags gave the impression of their being vast 
tablecloths, or snowfields, spread upon the heights. On landing, 
thousands of penguins, scuttling like rabbits to their burrows, 
first attracted notice. Beaten tracks led to the higher ranges 
where the albatrosses were congregated. 


Naturally expecting that the incursion of human beings 
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amongst them would cause alarm, the rush of countless wings 
and deafening noise, they were surprised to find that their advent 
was almost unnoticed and that a strange weird quietness prevailed. 

The birds were so tame, so reluctant to stir, and sat so closely 
together, that it was not possible to walk amongst them without 
harming them, and it was difficult to move the great fowls out of 
the way. When pushed, or kicked aside, they merely rattled 
their beaks, or made a hissing noise, and rarely they disgorged 
some of the red, rancid oil, I have already mentioned; but they 
uttered no cry, nor any sound, and when the intruders stepped 
clear of them, they at once resumed their old positions with seem- 
ing satisfaction. 


A BREEDING PLACE 


This was in July; they were not nesting, probably they were 
preparing to mate. Many square miles were covered with them, 
every spot level enough held an albatross. A very few were on 
the wing, fewer were trudging up or down the paths leading to 
the shore ; but there was no excitement—it was dead silence in 
those high and eerie regions. 

Those handled were very fat; they were certainly well pre- 
pared to do with little food for a long period. 

The albatross lays but one egg and drags a little soil around 
it. The mollyauk makes a nest, using the loose earth for. it, 
although it is raised but a few inches above the surface. But it 
is only when far from land, away on those vast and lonely oceans, 
that one can really appreciate the beauty and the glory of these 
birds of the southern seas. 
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THE cost of a grouse moor depends not only on the probable 
bag, but also to a great extent on the house accommodation, 
locality, and general accessibility by road or rail. Of late years 
rentals have increased by leaps and bounds, more moors are in 
the market, lodges have been enlarged and rendered more con- 
venient for the reception of visitors, and many agents now devote 
special attention to the letting of grouse moors. A well-situated, 
compact moor that in an average season will yield from one to 
two brace of grouse per acre entails less expense on the lessee 
than a shoot of larger area producing only the same bag. 

Owing to frequent complaints of misrepresentation by the 
owners and agents of shootings, it is advisable for a novice before 
definitely signing the agreement to obtain the. assistance of an 
expert or make a practical inspection of the moor. The records 
of previous years require to be verified, although the bags made 
by other tenants are by.no. means an infallible guide;as to the 
resources ofa moor. An outbreak of disease, an inefficient keeper, 
careless drivers, or:an unusually dry season may be the cause of 
small bags, and give an erroneous — as to the actual 
of the ground. 

: Agents. have @ pecuniary interest in: letting @ moor, and with 
ini the majority of cases no personal knowledge of the shoot, they 
can only form an‘opinion from the tabulated records of. previous 
years. ‘A personal visit, or an inspection by a practical man, 
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together *with: the verified particulars of bags made during the» 
previous five years and a few quiet inquiries in. the immediate : 
neighbourhood, will often prevent disappointment. . 

The actual rental may vary from fifteen to. twenty shillings per - 
brace, or even more, for a moor with ample and convenient : 
house accommodation, to seven shillings and sixpence or ten 
shillings a brace for a moor difficult. of access, and without a 
lodge on the ground. = 

In some ‘parts: of Yorkshire a , driving moor, good for. an. 
average bag of five hundred brace, may at times be rented: ‘for~ 
about 250/. per annum, this sum including the wages of a keeper » 
on the ground, anda few hundred acres Of . ‘low-ground shooting. 
in addition. 

Where the tenancy begins in February, the first item of 
expense is in heather burning, which should be commenced as soon 
as the heather is dry enough to burn ; and here it may be stated 
that it is advisable to have a clear understanding, or, better still, 
to have @ definite agreement in the lease, as to the quantity to be 
burnt annually. In the best interests of the moor at least one 
twenty-fifth part should be burnt each season, in order to provide. 
a supply of young heather for the birds. The ground should be 
burnt in narrow strips instead of in patches, and, if this is done, 
the services of six or eight men, in addition to the keeper, will 
be required for a few days. They should’ be well able to burn 
about twenty acres a day at a cost of three shillings and six- 
pence each man for wages. Throughout the summer the keeper 
will be busily employed in repairing the batteries, fitting up 
shelves for cartridges, putting up new seats, draining, and 
damming up any small watercourses so as to afford a water supply 
in the event of the season being exceptionally dry. et 

In Yorkshire,-shooting over dogs is now a thing of the past, 
and_on the great majority of the moors. ‘driving begins on 
the--opening day, greatly to the advantage of the bag. Con- 
sequently the keeper’ s time is not occupied in dog-breaking, which 
frequently results in constantly disturbing the moors... 

In the few places where point shooting is still indulged i in, it 
is found that the bag contains a great proportion of small, 
immature birds and very few old cocks, whereas in. driving. the 
old birds come first to the guns, and the moor is greatly 
benefited by their- removal. Late-hatched broods walked 
over, and even if flushed frequently do not reach the guns, 
especially where only a few men are employed as drivers..: On an 
average moor a large number of men are not required, and ten 
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or twelve good and experienced drivers are ample where only one 
set are employed. 

Frequently, from a mistaken view of economy, boys are 
employed to act as beaters instead of men, as they can be obtained 
at a less wage; but this is a most short-sighted policy, as on the 
intelligent co-operation of the drivers the whole of the sport 
depends, and many a drive is spoilt through lack of interest or 
knowledge of what is required. Then, too, boys tire sooner than 
men, and are unable to tramp all day over the moors at the same 
pace, with the result that in order to give them a rest they are 
put in the most responsible positions as ‘props’ or ‘ flankers,’ 
when a wave of the flag at the wrong moment may completely 
spoil the drive, and turn back the greater part of the birds on 
the beat. 

Under all circumstances the very best and most intelligent of 
the drivers should act as ‘props,’ even if they receive a higher 
rate of pay for doing so. The usual rate of pay for drivers is 
three shillings and sixpence or four shillings a day, with lunch 
and beer, or five shillings a day when no lunch is provided ; beer, 
however, being included. In most cases it will be found more 
satisfactory to let the men provide their own lunch, otherwise 
_ grumbling is almost sure to occur. The men employed are 
usually small farmers and their sons, and the shepherds engaged 
on the moor, as these men are not very busy at this season of the 
year, and are glad to earn a few shillings. Flags are provided, 
and are best made of glazed calico in red and white, as the 
sunlight flashing on the surface is conspicuous at a considerable 
distance. 

On a compact moor six guns are generally sufficient, but this 
is a question for the host, provided there are a sufficient number of 
good butts. Usually lots are drawn for places, so as to ensure 
that each gun gets a good stand at least once or twice during the 
day. On a small moor the ground is driven twice, the interval 
at luncheon allowing time for the birds to work back to their old 
quarters. Lunch is a matter for the host to settle, but the 
practice of heavy luncheons is dying out. The actual cost of 
each day will probably average 5/. for wages, luncheon, and 
conveyance to and from the moor when hiring is resorted to. A 
five-hundred-brace moor would stand shooting once a week for 
the first month, and then once a fortnight for the remainder of 
the season; the bags at first being from one hundred to sixty 
brace, and after September probably dropping to forty or fifty 
brace a day. In the event of fog or storm preventing shooting, 
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the beaters receive half-pay, and it is far better in doubtful 
weather to abstain from disturbing the ground. Where amicable 
relations exist between the various shepherds and the keeper, the 
former will disturb the moor as little as possible; but should ill- 
feeling exist, the shooting will suffer, as then they will take the 
opportunity of ‘shepherding’ early on the morning of a shoot, 
disturbing the whole of the moor to the detriment of the bag. 

Another item of expense should occur in the purchase of food 
for use in severe winters, although few keepers seem to think 
this matter worthy of attention. In very severe winters all the 
grouse will desert the moors and come down to the low country 
in thousands to feed in the fields and hedgerows. So long as 
the surface of the snow is not hard frozen they manage to exist 
even during severe and long-continued storms, but after a partial 
thaw followed by severe frosts they are compelled to seek food in 
other directions. 

When the snow lies deep on the moors, it is impossible to 
clear a sufticient space of heather to afford feeding-ground, and in 
many cases it is a difficult matter for a man to reach the higher 
moors. The question arises as to whether, in view of a severe 
winter, it would not be advisable to cart up to some convenient 
spot near the centre of the shoot a few loads of barley or oats in 
the straw, which could be formed into a stack and thatched with 
heather ready for use in rough weather. In a late spring followed 
by sharp frosts the natural food supply is injuriously affected, and 
in a case of this kind artificial feeding would prove beneficial. 

Although slightly adding to the expense, it is advisable to allow 
the keeper a game licence, as where a moor is taken on lease it 
will be of advantage to allow him to kill off as many of the old 
cocks at the end of the season as possible; and by stalking, 
becking, and potting them on the walls on frosty mornings, 
numbers may be killed, with the result that in the following 
season the young broods will consist of from eight to ten instead 
of from five to seven, as is frequently the case where too many 
old birds are allowed to exist. 

During the spring and summer constant war should be waged 
against all vermin, and if the moor is an outside one it will 
probably suffer from the depredations of rooks and jackdaws, 
which should be shot on every available opportunity. 

Shepherds need conciliating, and if there are any rabbits on 
the shoot the keeper should be allowed to give a couple away 
occasionally to these men, and also to the farmers who have 
grazing rights on the moor. 
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’ There are other exceptional expenses that may occur—as, for 
instance, when netting is started on the adjoining ground, 
a contingency by no means unlikely where there are small 
-holdings close to a well-stocked moor. Should this occur, there 
is no effectual remedy except to net in self-defence, which may 
entail the purchase of hundreds of yards of netting in addition to 
contingent expenses. 

Wire fences also prove very destructive to grouse, and where 
these are in existence it is advisable to put up a _ top rail, 
which is not an expensive item.. 

A typical five-hundred-brace driving moor in Yorkshire, without 
house accommodation, was for seven years leased by a friend of 
the writer at 250/. per annum, to include the wages of a keeper 
and the sporting rights over a few hundred acres of rough shooting 
adjoining the moor, consisting chiefly of rough pasture with a 
few acres of cultivated land and a large straggling wood. 

‘The yearly expenditure did not exceed 310/., inclusive of all 
cost except purely personal items; the total bag for the seven 
years was 3,410 brace of grouse, 86 pheasants, 263 brace of 
partridges, twelve couple of snipe, ten couple of woodcock, three 
blackcock, a few hares, and over 1,000 rabbits. 

Generally speaking, with good management, the cost of an 
English driving moor should not exceed ten or fifteen shillings a 
brace where there is no lodge on the shoot; and on a Scotch 
moor, where the majority of the birds are killed over dogs, the 
expenses would be slightly less in average seasons. 
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‘ANOTHER WAY’ 


BY OWEN RHOSCOMYL 


Srrrine at a round table in a snug corner of a favourite restaurant, 
I found a certain cousin of my own, whom I had not seen since 
that day in the long ago when he threw down his school books 
in disgust and forthwith ‘ran away.’ ‘ What’s the good o’ me 
learning French and German, and all this other Latin and stuff _ 
when I’m going to be a pirate?’ said he to me, as he borrowed 
the threepence-halfpenny which was all that I possessed. As a 
matter of fact, that threepence-halfpenny was obtained upon false 
pretences, for the borrower of it never did become a pirate. 
By the time he got his sea-legs, he found that pirates were de- 
cidedly ‘ off,’ and so he compromised by deciding to go out West 
and ‘kill Injuns,’ as the next best thing. Being that sort of boy 
to whom obstacles are like the paper hoops in a circus—things to 
be gone through head-first—he presently turned up smiling on 
the prairies and, not knowing one end of a saddle from the other, 
promptly found himself describing the airiest of movements on 
top of a particularly vicious broncho. With that contrariness 
which was the main feature of his nature, however, he was still 
in the neighbourhood of the saddle when the bucking ceased, and 
from that day forward ‘he never looked back.’ | 
Since then he had occasionally remembered me through the 
post, and now he had come home for a look round before trying 
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South Africa. Thus it came about that I was able to arrange 
this meeting. 

When the first rush of conversation slacked away, we drifted 
from topic to topic till the subject of big game cropped up. 
‘But it must have been costly out there to get an outfit together 
for going hunting,’ said I. ‘I’ve seen the outfits that fellows 
from town here. They are—well 

He looked very straight at me, and a gleam of deep amuse- 
ment came into his eyes. ‘ Yes, that’s one way; but not the 
only way. And if I was to tell you of the way I got one outfit 
together—well, you’d think I was about the biggest liar that 
ever you heard. And I admit that to you the affair would 
seem too queer for swallowing ; but any man who has lived long 
out West would see nothing out of the way about it. It would 
be merely an ordinary experience, but with a very good joke in it.’ 

And with that he took another drink, and ‘lit in’ to the 
following story, detailing ‘another way ’ :— 


There were three of us, and we’d just come off the trail; 
that is, we had just finished helping to drive some three thousand 
head of cattle from the upper country down to a new range. It 
had been a four months’ job, with a fool of a foreman and a 
double fool of a cook. Therefore that trail ended in a sudden 
shooting affair across the camp fire, on the last night, and so 
we three found ourselves alone in the brush next morning, 
wondering what we should do to put us over the coming winter. 

Arkansaw was the eldest ; somewhere about five and twenty, 
a pretty, pink and white sort of a fellow, who had deserted store- 
keeping in Little Rock for the dubious delights of a cowboy’s life. 
The trail just ended was his first experience of those delights, — 
and his time for a month past had been fully occupied in fervently 
swearing that it should be the last. 

Buckskin was just a bit younger, and was frontier-born. 
Still, that trail was his first also. I was the youngest, but 
held informal command, partly by virtue of some years of cow- 
boy life, and partly because of things that had lately happened. 
Thus it was I who proposed that we should get an outfit to- 
gether, and put in the winter by hunting and trapping, helped 
out by poisoning wolves. Wolf-skins paid well just then, besides 
the bounty on each. 

But, ‘ Outfit!’ quoth Arkansaw in disgust. ‘We look like an 
outfit, we do. Where on airth are we a-going to get a team and 
waggon from? The hul derned three of us hain’t got a dollar to 
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straddle the ante with, not if we knowed there was four aces 
comin’.’ 

Buckskin looked at me and grinned, but I knew from the 
start that a hunting trip was exactly the notion for him. 

Said I to Arkansaw, ‘1 suppose you'll come along all night if 
we do get an outfit together?’ 

He nodded. 

‘Then you just hear me,’ I went on. ‘ Now down below on 
this river there’s a whole countryful of Indians. Up above, on 
the other side of the divide, they are even more : 

‘Then it looks as if there’d be some hunting done without 
waiting for the winter,’ struck in Ark. ‘Gosh dern it! hadn’t 


THAT TRAIL ENDED IN A SUDDEN SHOOTING AFFAIR 


we better make tracks while we’ve got our hair on—what do you 
say, Buck?’ and he tugged his hat down as if his scalp were 
already rising. 

But Buckskin grinned again. ‘Say, you’ve got some terbacker 
left ; give us a chaw,’ answered he. 

I resumed. ‘You see you're only a tenderfoot yet, Ark. 
That crowd over the divide is one nation, and these below us 
here are two tribes of another nation. Now these two tribes are 
fighters from away back, and would clear out the others if it 
were not for the fort and the soldiers. Well, if we just go 
over the divide and bring a bunch of that nation’s horses this 
way, why those Indians won’t follow us farther than this, for 
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fear of running against the two tribes below. Then we'll swop 
the horses for a waggon and team and what else we want, and so 
we'll have more traps and things than Carter had oats.’ 

‘You don’t suppose we'll hev to git up extra early in the 
mornin’ for this sort of a layout,’ replied Ark sarcastically. 

But I was enjoying it as much as Buckskin, and kept a 
smooth face as I went on: ‘Quite early. So early, I reckon, 
that we’re not going to sleep at all.’ 

Here a light seemed to break inon him. ‘Gosh dern it! Is 
this in earnest ? on the square ?’ 

‘Dead level!’ said I. 

‘ But we hain’t got no weepons,’ protested he. 

‘Why, what’s come to that pretty little shooting-iron of 
yours?’ referring to a waistcoat-pocket sort of revolver which 
had been the peg for endless jokes in the past. 

‘Oh, let up on that; let’s have some dead serious talk for 
once. This thing of mine ain’t a thing to go on the warpath 
with, an’ Buckskin with nothin’ but an old shotgun he swopped 
for at the crossin’. Even you yourself hain’t got a full round of 
cartridges for your six-shooter. Us on the warpath! I tell you 
we ain’t built that way, not this time. I pass.’ 

‘No, you don’t,’ said I. ‘You're taking a hand, and you're 
going on with the game. It’s not guns that will help us this 
time round, though if we did have each a good Winchester 
apiece, I allow that we could keep to the high ground and stand 
off the whole nation if it came to the push—but it’s horses and 
keeping our eyes peeled that will take the trick. We're going to 
just drift along easy-like, and there’s to be no trouble,’ ended I, 
settling the matter with the word. 

Our commissariat consisted of three ‘ biscuits’ of camp bread, 
no salt, and two matches. We had had nothing to eat since 
the night before, but I calculated that if all went well we 
should get food within forty hours more, and meantime we 
should strike water often enough to keep us from suffering 
from thirst. Tightening the cinches (girths) then, we presently 
jogged away at an easy pace, and sundown saw us safely con- 
cealed in a patch of plum and cherry brush, at a point whence 
the eye commanded a full sweep of the river across our front, 
along which the Indian camps were scattered. It was the custom 
of that nation to let their horses feed well out on the upper 
benches during the day, and then at sundown to drive them in 
to the villages. The warhorses would then be picketed, each by 
one forefoot, close to the lodges ; after which, as soon as darkness. 
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fell, the rest were pushed back again over the bluff for the night, 
with one or more braves to watch them for three or four hours, 
or even all night if any danger were suspected. 

We had accordingly calculated on dropping down upon one of 
these bunches as soon as the stars should indicate about an hour 
after midnight, which would leave us time to get well away 
before dawn. But this evening something was amiss. Instead 
of herds of ponies trooping down, we saw scanty clusters of them 
huddled amongst the teepees. . 

‘What in is the matter now?’ exclaimed Buckskin. ‘If 
you'll listen to me, I guess we’re just about one camp too late. 
I reckon some outfit’s been before us and raided ’em a’ready.’ 


SAFELY CONCEALED IN A PATCH OF PLUM AND CHERRY BUSH 


‘It’s “bad medicine” for us anyhow,’ said I, ‘and I reckon 
we'll just have to hang and rattle till we see what the next move 
is.’ 

But though we waited till the last gleam of day we saw no 
movement among the horses, and were forced to decide on some 
new deal. To those accustomed to night-guard, darkness is 
seldom altogether complete. Personally I can recall but few 
nights which would justify the phrase ‘so black you couldn’t see 
the colour of the white horse between your knees.’ There is 
always the difference in shade between the earth and sky; 
between the level prairie and the lift of a bluff; between the 
lines of buffalo tracks and the sparse grass; and any animal 
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moving between you and the night’s near horizon shows to a 
quick eye as a darker blur. Therefore I proposed that we should 
work down towards the river, and see if we could drop across any 
horses drifting out. 

Naturally we moved slowly, so that it was full midnight before 
we felt satisfied that the herds were not coming out. 

‘Well,’ said I at last; ‘until we know what has happened 
there is only one thing we can do, and that is go into camp some- 
where here in the brush on the river. I'll stand guard the first 
relief, though there’s not much danger. They’ll hardly care to 
pot us on spec, and us so near the fort. We might just as well 
unsaddle then, and you fellows can use the saddle-blankets to 
sleep in.’ 

‘Oh sugar!’ ejaculated Arkansaw presently, as he snuggled 
down with Buckskin under cover. ‘These blankets do whisper ’ 
—and in truth they were still wet with the sweat of the horses. 

‘It’s better than having only a Tuscon blanket, anyway,’ 
returned I. 

‘Tuscon blanket! what's that?’ replied Ark. 

‘To lie on your stomach and cover it with your back,’ said I, 
while Buckskin had a hard struggle to stifle the short whoop 
which, amongst cowboys, does duty for a laugh. 

My two hours were nearly over, and I was just thinking of 
routing out Buckskin to relieve me, when suddenly pandemonium 
broke loose somewhere down the river. The other two woke at 
once. 

‘Who’s that a-prizing up h—Ill like that at this time o’ 
morning?’ began Arkansaw, — his snub nose out over the 
edge of the blanket. 

But Buckskin had him down uaa was lying full weight across 
upon his head to ensure the silence of the incautious tongue. 

Me! I stretched out flat as a buffalo robe, and waited. The 
noise was coming up the river; an uproar of yelling, whooping, 
and shooting, borne on the thunder of hoofs. Nearer and 
nearer drew the din, and then with a rush it came abreast of 
us, but on the other side of the stream. There was no mistaking 
it—it was Indians on the loose, magnifying some triumph. As 
they passed by some of the bullets yipped through the brush about 
us or thwitted into the cottonwoods, and I caught a stifled 

‘B’gosh’ from under Buck’s body. 

But none of us were hit, and presently, as the clamour died 
out up the river, I turned in, leaving Buckskin to his turn of guard. 

At break of day we roused out. ‘Come!’ said I; ‘we may 
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as well eat what we’ve got, and then we can go on down to the 
Agency and buy more. We'll have to get track of things, and 
find out how the layout stands before we make our break now. 
It will be a day or two before we get a chance at their horses, I 
reckon.’ 

We began to eat. ‘Huntin’,’ observed Arkansaw with deep 
sarcasm, as he surveyed the remnant of his ‘biscuit’ after the 
first capacious bite ; ‘huntin’! I’m a-hunting a’ready for more to 
eat, an’ after that for the nearest way back to Little Rock. If 
you two fellers want me you'd better keep your eyes peeled on 
me, for I’ll be gosh derned if I don’t just streak it out acrost the 
scenery from here to Arkansaw, an’ I'll go so fast, I'll only hit 
the high places in between.’ 

‘Here, then, take this,’ grunted Buckskin, offering him the 
rest of his own biscuit. . 

But the other’s blue eyes flashed fire, and, ‘Drop it, Buck,’ 
said I. 

Saddling up, we got a drink out of the river in crossing, and 
then, on the other side, immediately found ourselves mingling 
with a stream of Indians of all ages and both sexes. They were 
all heading one way, down the river, and a few minutes’ talk in 
the sign language let us know that this was ‘issue day,’ and that 
they were going to the Agency for rations. 
_ Of course we couldn’t come right out flat-footed and ask about 
the hooraw of last night, but presently we rode straight into the 
explanation itself. Reaching a point where we could see the 
Agency, there suddenly emerged from a patch of timber to our 
left an outfit of unmistakable significance. A cluster of young 
bucks, riding two-on-a-horse and bearing green branches of 
cottonwood in their hands, surrounded another young buck, who 
rode single. He carried the peeled yellow wand, with the black 
tuft dangling and twirling on its string, and his face was yellow 
with ochre, while the others were in war-paint. He had made a 
kill, taken a scalp; which meant—the nation being nominally at 
peace just then—that some outfit, red or white, had raided the 
river, and lost at least one man in doing so. 

It appeared that during the night next before we struck the 
river, the whole lower half of it had been raided by a war party 
of other Indians from the north. These raiders had gone about 
the job with a most astonishing nerve, fording the bigger river 
below right under the very nose of the Fort, and striking openly 
back for their own country. There was a council gathered in 
no time, you may bet, and a double number of young bucks was 
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sent on the trail under two or three wily old chiefs, and these, by 
reason of the contemptuous boldness of the enemy, had over- 
hauled them, killing two of them, and recovering most of the 
horses. It was the return of the war party with these two scalps 
which caused the uproar we heard. 

‘Things ain’t a-looking very peeart for us,’ said Buckskin, 
when the scalp-taker and his crowd had passed on. 

‘We'll go on down to the Agency, anyhow,’ said I. ‘I’ve got 
twenty dollars yet. We might get up a race or do a trade or 
something.’ 

Close to the Agency I got bargaining for a stoggy little grey 
with collar marks on him to show that he had worked. I’d got 
right down to business, and agreed to give eight dollars and the 
silk handkerchief from round my neck when up came the--well 
renegade, who did the tribe’s interpreting. Straight away he 
began to pow wow with the owner of the grey ; but in the spoken, 
not the sign language—and the price went up to twelve dollars at 
a jump. 

I reckon I did get mad and fly off the handle a bit. I made 
a few remarks to that renegade that are not down in the almanac. 
An ordinary man would have drawn on me for it in spite of hades 
and high water. But this fellow was no more than just an 
Indian now, and so he could pull up long enough to figure out the 
consequences of killing three cowpunchers there at the Agency in 
open daylight. 

Word would go over the divide to the boys on the nearest 
round-up—and they already owed him something. Moreover my 
hand was on my six-shooter, so I as good as had the drop on him. 

Well, the Agent and the trader came over to the row, for the 
warriors had gathered like cattle to fresh blood. The whole nation 
was drunk with the taking of two scalps. I decided that we had 
better take the Agent’s hint, and ‘ travel.’ 

I led the way as if going to the fort, but half a dozen miles 
down I turned sharp to the right across the river, and so gained 
the higher country towards the divide. Working slowly back we 
came opposite the Agency again, and from where we were hidden 
could watch the parties of young bucks, riding from teepee to 
teepee, escorting the takers of scalps, and chanting the song of 
them. And Arkansaw was astonished to hear that the parties of 
older warriors, sitting in rows or circles, were playing forfeits. 

‘All the same,’ said Buckskin, ‘ we'll hardly get away with 
them to-night. They’ll be having a scalp-dance and general 
jamboree after dark. That'll keep them wide awake——’ 
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‘Yes, I reckon it will,’ I stuck in, ‘till a couple of hours 
after midnight or so. Then we'll see what we can do. No, 
we’re not going to raid the nation at large—though if we were 
seven instead of three, by Ned! I'd set ’em afoot right in the light 
of their dance-fire—feathers, tommyhatchets, and all. But what 
we are a-going to do is to get square with that—renegade 
(the cowboy word for it is not very pretty). You can see his 
teepee yonder up the river, almost by itself. He’s riding one 
good horse, and owns half a dozen more, all picketed yonder in 
the brush. I reckon they'll buy us a right good outfit for 
hunting.’ 

We waited till the night was dark and the dance began before 
we shifted away and down to the river again. Crossing at a 
bend about midway between two encampments, we pushed - into 
the brush and kept quiet till we heard the whooping of the braves 
returning to the upper camp from the dance. When the last 
of these had passed, ‘ Now then,’ whispered I, and we stole 
away by the edge of the brush towards the renegade’s own lodge. 

We were each on the hair trigger, you may bet, and so you 
may guess what we felt like when we found there were lights in 
one or two of the lodges yet—one in the renegade’s own, and the 
other in one at the nearer end of the camp. All the same, there 
was no time to lose. Already dawn was so near that we should 
hardly reach the divide before daylight. In a low whisper I 
made the new plan. Arkansaw was to mount and hold our other 
two horses ready. If we were discovered, then he was to dash 
forward, and we would mount and away, if possible. If not 
discovered, then he was to bide still, and hold the captured horses 
as we brought them up. Then softly Buckskin and I moved 
forward again. 

Buck was born on the frontier, as I have said, and his parents 
had both fallen under the tomahawk ; while I had lived night in 
the middle of things for some years—and yet I think both our 
hearts were full of choked-down sighs as we crawled. I left the 
nearest horse to him, while I passed on to the next. Cutting both 
loose, we tied their foot-ropes round their necks and led them back 
slowly at a grazing pace, without a mistake, and Arkansaw could 
not help a clicking little gasp as he took the ends of the two 
flat plaited raw hide ropes in his hand with the rest. 

Then, returning, Buckskin again took the nearest, while I 
had to crawl forward to one so close to a darkened lodge that I 
dared not rise to tie him round the neck, but was forced to lie 
away, scarce daring to breathe, and gently pull upon his foot- 
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fetter till he had come close up to me. Then I snicked him 
loose and followed. 

‘Any more ?’ whispered Buckskin, as I joined them. 

‘One,’ replied I. ‘His. That sorrel there—you can see 
where the light from that teepee flap streaks on him. But you 
mount too, and be ready to help me if I need it.’ 

I was become somewhat confident by this, and yet when I 
reached the sorrel I felt a cold set-back as I saw at once that he 
was not picketed. One end of a long lasso was round his neck, 
and the other was passed through the flap of the teepee and held 
by some hand inside, where a monotonous chant was yapping on, 
accompanied by the beating of some old beef-tin. It was this 
noise which had doubtless stood us in good stead already, and 
yet it might cease any moment, a signal for the man at the end 
of that rope to come out and mount—that is, to discover all. 

But it was the renegade’s own horse, and I was savage to get 
that, even if we lost all else. Then suddenly I remembered 
the tale of what an Indian had done on this very river not long 
before, and therefore what I next did was not original. 

Every minute or so, the hand inside would make a couple of 
strong pulls on the rope, in order to make sure of the horse 
being still there by feeling the weight of him at the end of it. 
My knife was ready; I waited for the pull, and then, suddenly 
sawing the slack line through, tied the severed end round a 
lithe willow stem, so that when he should pull again he would 
feel a limber strength like the neck of a horse. 

Another minute and the sorrel was fast to my own lasso, 
and thus, I leading one and the others two each, we made 
our way swiftly and silently to the ford again, and gained the 
other side. 

The loss was not discovered while we were within hearing, 
and the sun was well up and we well over the divide before 
we were aware of pursuit ; even then, by dint of one thing and 
another, we managed to keep in front till we reached our original 
starting-point of two days ago, too near to the country of the two 
tribes of their enemies for them to dare to follow us any farther. 

When at last we were certain that the pursuit was over, 
Arkansaw wanted to know, ‘Would you rather have downed 
that derned ——?’ (naming the renegade). 

‘Certainly not,’ replied I. ‘It would have been “bad 
medicine ” to have killed him or any of them. Besides, we did 
a better thing altogether last night when we cut the sorrel loose. 
We more than got even with him then. Just think of him sitting 
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there in a lighted lodge, pulling every now and then at a horse 
with bark and leaves on it, instead of hide and hair. Just 
think of the willow bending and straightening as he jerked and 
talked, and imagine him when he came out to ride that willow 
stem to his own teepee! Why, man, they’ll laugh him clean oft 
the river, and his squaws will ride off with the bucks right under 
his very nose. It will stick to him as long as he lives.’ 

‘B’gosh! I never thought of that. It is kinder rough on a 
feller. I guess we got ahead of him, after all,’ said Arkansaw. 
‘I reckon he won’t be so ready to chip in and spoil another 
man’s trade in future.’ 

Time’s too short for going into the details of how the sorrel 
horse was traded for an old waggon; of how another was traded 
for the rarest rifle that I ever owned, and so on and so forth; 
till at last we drove out of the railroad town equipped even to 
the square box of red pasteboard, inside which the little bottles 
of strychnine were prettily packed—ill omen for the grey wolves. 

‘That’s another way, if you like,’ ended he. 
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IRISH WINNERS OF ENGLISH CHAMPIONSHIPS 


BY C. B. IRWIN, EX-CHAMPION OF IRELAND 


From an athletic standpoint, a comparison of the relative merits 
of the Saxon and the Celt must prove interesting to all followers 
of muscular Christianity. Each seems to excel in his own 
particular branch of sport, and, glancing at the results of various 
championship and international struggles, a conclusion must 
force itself on him who reads. 

Taking, in the first place, the results of the championships 
held yearly under the auspices of the Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion, and therefore only carrying readers back as far as 1881, 
one is forced to conclude that while Englishmen are fleeter of 
foot and endowed with staying power superior to Irishmen, the 
latter are equally far ahead in what I might term the purely 
athletic events—the robust Irishman being practically invincible 
in the weight-putting department, while in the jumping results 
he holds a position scarcely less prominent, as a brief analysis, 
later on, will conclusively prove. 

Let me take first the running events seriatim. Not once 
during these eighteen years has an Irishman accounted for the 
100 yards. True it is that a Welshman—N. D. Morgan—who 
won brilliantly in 1890 and repeated the victory six years later, 
entered from an Irish club, and did his training in Ulster’s 
capital, so that his victories were hailed with enthusiasm in 
Belfast. But this does not constitute nationality: under the 
leek was he born, and but temporarily grafted to the shamrock— 
an honour which he justly appreciates. A meritorious prorime 
accessit was achieved in 1888, when Vigne, of Dublin University, 
was barely robbed of victory by the speedy American Fred 
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Westing. This, had the gods favoured Vigne’s effort, would 
have been claimed as an Irish triumph; yet Vigne was born 
somewhere in the region of the Equator, and not in Ireland at all. 
The medal representing the half-mile championship has never 
yet found its way to Ireland, while that presented to the victor 
in the four miles has shown a similar pertinacious objection to 
crossing the Channel. The steeplechase—unlike the Liverpool 
Grand National—has year after year, ever since its inclusion in 
the championship programme, fallen to the prowess of the Saxon 
—save once, when a Canadian bore the palm across the Atlantic. 
After this succession of blanks it is gratifying to an Irishman to 
be able to record two victories in the 440 yards—veritable oases 
in the surrounding waste of path failures. The names honoured 
in this connexion are those of Cyril Dickenson, who carried off 
first honours in 1892, and J. C. Meredith, who, four years later, 
smothered Saxon rivalry. Again must I leave a pleasant task, again 
revert to continued checks to Hibernian ambition. The walk 
has never fallen to any candidate save an Englishman, with one 
exception—when Meek, of New York, won. The ten miles has 
been even more strenuously guarded by English stayers, and 
continues a perquisite of the Saxon. There remains but the one 
mile to deal with and the list of path events closes. In this a 
solitary Irish victory can be recorded, and even this is not so 
satisfactory as my countrymen could wish. It was gained in 
1888 by the redoubtable Conneff, but under circumstances which 
rob Ireland of much of the credit of the win. Conneff defeated 
such well-known giants as Pollock-Hill and Kibblewhite ; but he 
ran under the colours of the famous Manhattan A.C. (New York). 
He was one of a number of prominent Irish athletes who were 
induced to go to the States about this time. The keen-eyed 
Augustus Sachs was on the alert, and wherever he beheld 
conspicuous athletic genius he attempted abduction. Sassenach 
and Celt yielded to his allurements, and many of the brightest 
ornaments of our. arenas returned with him to the States, 
Conneff among them. Thus, though a genuine Irishman in 
every sense, the lustre of his fame has been appropriated by 
America. Another injustice to our distressful country. 

Things assume a rosier hue, from an Irish point of view, 
when we turn to the remaining items of the championship pro- 
gramme. Thus, in the long jump, in the eighteen competitions 
Ireland has secured considerably over fifty per cent.—ten victories 
being recorded to our representatives. Last year the event was 
secured by that phenomenal_jumper W. J. Newburn, who, since 
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then has covered the remarkable distance of 24 ft. 6in. This 
was at Mullingar last autumn, and a contemplative countryman 
watching the leap being measured was heard to soliloquise 
‘Begorra! if I had to jump that length I’d take a car!’ The 
high jump during the same period furnishes eight Irish successes, 
including, of course, the two wins by Tom Jennings ; for although 
this fine athlete competed in the colours of Cambridge University, 
he was bred and born in Cork, the place of which an Irish witness 
said, when asked if he had ever been there, ‘No, your honour, I 
niver was; I niver seen what you might call Cork itself, but 
many’s the toime I helped at drawings of it.’ 

In the Reavy department—the weight-throwing events— 
Ireland’s superiority is still more marked. She has well-nigh 
monopolised the glory in these. In the 16 lb. weight competitions, 
no fewer than fourteen successes stand to the credit of Irishmen, 
including a brilliant, and I trust unfinished, sequence of six wins 
by the burly Denis Horgan. No less meritorious are the results 
for hammer-throwing, Irishmen being again prominent with 
fourteen victories out of the eighteen competitions. Before 
leaving the A.A.A. Championships, I must record a unique 
achievement by P. Davin. In 1881 this grand athlete carried off 
all four championships in the ‘ Field’ events—winning the long 
jump, the high jump, the 16 lb. weight, and the hammer. 

Leaving the athletic championships, let us turn to other 
branches of sport where Irishmen have essayed the task of wrest- 
ing premier honours from the redoubtable Saxon. Glancing at 
the results of the All-England Lawn Tennis Championships | 
inaugurated in 1877, we find that thrice Irishmen have carried off 
the palm—W. J. Hamilton having, in 1890, outplayed England’s 
best exponents of the game, and Dr. Pim, ‘the mighty slasher,’ 
having for two consecutive years (1893 and 1894) carried the 
champion cup to his Irish home, while both of these players 
have on several occasions defeated the galaxy of English talent 
that annually visits Dublin in pursuit of fame. 

The three leaves of our shamrock fittingly symbolise Ireland’s 
prowess this season in the Rugby football arena, the triple crown 
having been won by the sturdy Hibernians. Though, of course, 
England still holds a strong lead in the International results, 
Ireland’s improvement in recent years has been enormous, and 
the proud position of champion in all the matches, held this year 
by Ireland, was also gained in 1894. At the Association game 
the shamrock is still far inferior to the rose, the thistle, and the 
leek, The game is confined principally to Ulster, and, although 
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popular there, it shows no promise of becoming universal, as in 
the sister countries. The impetuousness of the Irish character - 
seems to lend itself readily to football excellence, more particu- 
larly to Rugby, and the tornado-like rush of the Irish forwards 
has ever been a terror to their foes. But forwards alone cannot 
win a gaine, and to the marked improvement in the back depart- 
ment during the decade just about to close must be attributed 
Ireland’s recent successes. The passing game has been thoroughly 
mastered, and perfect combination among the backs, supplemented 
by dashing forward play, has brought Ireland very much to the 
fore of late years. 

Turning to cricket: this is essentially the national game of 
the Saxon, and Ireland need never hope to compete with her big 
sister at the pastime with any hope of proving herself a formidable 
rival. From time to time able exponents of the game, men 
qualified to shine in the best company in England, crop up 
among the ranks of Irish cricketers—such men as Gwynn, 
Browning, the brothers Hone, H. W. Jackson, and a few others ; 
but, as a rule, our men seldom rise above mediocrity. The game 
does not seem to appeal to the Celt, and hence it is not 
surrounded with the same halo of enthusiasm that enshrines it 
in the land of the Saxon. There the followers of cricket are 
ubiquitous—every village has its club, every county its repre- 
sentative team, whose doings are watched with absorbing interest. 
Here the game is confined to limited areas: Dublin and 
Belfast have their clubs, and isolated provincial towns follow suit 
in half-hearted fashion. 

The very universality of cricket in England militates against 
her success at lacrosse—a Canadian game extensively played in 
Ulster, anyhow : and, looking at the results of the International 
engagements at Lacrosse, we find that of the eighteen engage- 
ments Ireland vanquished the ‘predominant partner’ on no 
fewer than thirteen occasions, while in 1894 the match ended in 
a draw. The excellence of these achievements may be best 
gauged by the fact that, when a representative American team 
came to England in 1896, two English clubs, London and South 
Manchester, succeeded in defeating the visitors, men who crossed 
the Atlantic to expound the game to the Britisher, to instruct us 
in its skill, and teach us how to successfully master its intricacies. 
If, therefore, ‘form’ can be taken as a true index, lacrosse finds 
its best exponents in Ireland, and it would appear the game 
has transferred its allegiance from the new world to the old. 

The Irishman, by general consent, is endowed with the spirit 
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of pugnacity. It has been said of him that ‘ wherever he sees a 
head he hits it,’ and yet, in scanning the list of boxing champions, 
one is forced to conclude either that the hot-headed Celt missed 
the head in the competitions for the title or that he did not see 
it. Where coolness and judgment must go hand in hand with 
courage, it would seem the Irishman, while noted for the latter 
attribute, has scarcely been endowed with a sufficient amount of 
the former to command success. True it is that among the 
present-day professional boxers—who pin their faith to America 
as a Tom Tiddler’s ground—two of the most prominent men are 
Irish (Peter Maher and Tom Sharkey) ; but it is with amateur 
ambition that this article purports to deal, and as the great 
Tincler’s name has been omitted from the list of path prodigies, 
so must the boxing professionals and their achievements be 
excluded from our all too meagre roll of ring heroes. Captain 
Edgeworth-Johnstone—who has happily, of late, been induced to 
write his views on boxing—is, I fear, our sole representative of 
championship honours across the water. We can but console 
ourselves with the reflection that when the green isle did breed 
an Amateur Champion, it bred a clinker, and trust that others 
will in time follow in Johnstone’s footprints, and bring Ireland 
more prominently to the front in the competitions controlled by 
the Queensberry code. . 

In cycling Irishmen have seldom come to the fore, and only 
two have managed to wrest championship honours from their more 
powerful neighbours. I take the title as being that conferred by 
the National Cyclists’ Union. In 1887 R. J. Mecredy, of the 
Dublin University B. C., out-distanced all opposition in the five 
miles Tricycle Championship, while three years later, when the 
safety, with its pneumatic tyres, came to be the recognised mount, 
the same rider not only proved his superiority over all the men 
of his year, but exhibited unwonted versatility in winning every 
single one of the Bicycle Championships—the one, five, twenty- 
five, and fifty miles. This was indeed brilliant riding, and with 
this flourish of trumpets Ireland’s successes ceased, save for a 
solitary win of a tricycle championship by Stadniki. Time and 
again have Ireland’s chosen riders attempted to win back Mecredy’s 
old position, and as often have they returned to Erin empty 
handed, and ready to admit the vast superiority, of English 
cyclists. We, in Ireland, still hope that another: Mecredy may 
be forthcoming, that the palm may yet be borne over-seas. We 
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I need only touch lightly on golf, primarily because we have 
never yet had an exponent of class enough to be in the first flight, 
and in the second place because it was my original intention to 
deal with pastimes only which possess some claim to be classed 
as athletic. For the same reason croquet and archery must be 
banned. As a nation the Irish have never been prominent in 
the rowing world, though no better nursery exists than Dublin 
University. 

Before concluding it may prove of interest to ‘take a line’ 
through the foregoing championships and ask ourselves how to 
account for in some few instances Ireland’s pronounced excellence, 
in others her mediocrity, in others her absolute failure, compara- 
tively. The same opportunities for training are vouchsafed to the 
athletes of both countries, the same system practically is observed 
on both sides of the Channel. Here, as in England, the honour 
is highly esteemed, and the wearer of the laurel wreath lionised. 
It must be purely a matter of temperament. Ireland’s 
successes at football contrast vividly with her weakness at 
cricket. One game appeals to players and spectators alike, the 
other is engaged in half-heartedly by the participants and languidly 
watched by the onlookers. Boxing is still in its infancy, tennis 
has reached the zenith of its popularity. It is at the athletic 
championships that recurring superiority and continuous inferi- 


ority are most marked. Verily to account for these things is 
beyond the writer. 
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THE CUNNING OF BIRDS? 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS 


OnE wide difference between men and animals—at least wild 
animals—is that there are practically no individual differences 
among the latter, none of superior wit, or of power, or beauty. 
True the old fox-hunters will tell you that occasionally they start 
a fox of superior cunning, one that will outwit them and escape 
time after time; and in the Adirondacks there are traditions of 
some particular deer that season after season baffled the hunters. 
But these are exceptional cases; the birds and animals of a given 
species are usually as near alike as two peas, or as two bees of 
the same kind. A few times in my life I have heard a sparrow, or 
a cat-bird, or a thrush that had superior powers of song, or some 
novel variation of song, as I have heard those that fell far below 
the average of their fellows in song; but such cases are rare. No 
doubt the birds and animals profit by experience and grow wiser 
with years. Has not every angler known some wary old trout 
that frequented a particular pool, and that was proof against his 
best art ? 

The wit of birds and animals is usually the wit of the species 
or tribe to which they belong, and shows little individual variation. 
As soon as the wild creatures are brought under the influence of 
man differences and peculiarities begin to crop out. The indi- 
vidual differences among cats and dogs, cows and horses, and 
among the domestic fowls are almost as great as those among 
men. But the finches and fly-catchers and thrushes, generation 
after generation, show almost a dead level of mental traits. 

So much has been said about the intelligence of animals that 
a friend suggests that it would be interesting to hear about their 
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unintelligence or stupidity. I thought of the remark last spring 
when I saw a robin making ineffectual attempts to build a nest 
under the porch of my rustic house. The bird chose as the site 
of its nest a spot on the plate between two rafters about midway 
of the porch. Now the plate was round, being an undressed 
tree, and did not afford a good foundation. But the robin had 
that fact to learn from experience. She was apparently several 
days considering the matter and making up her mind. Finally 
she set to work, and early one morning carried up a lot of loose 
material, which would not keep its place upon the plate ; a little 
current of air drew through under the roof and rattled the dry 
stems and grasses down as fast as the bird carried them up. She 
worked about an hour, and at the end of that time there was only 
one withered leaf clinging to the site of the proposed nest, while 
the floor beneath was covered with litter. The next morning she 
was at it again before the sun was up, with the same result as 
before ; the restless material would stay upon the round timber 
only so long as the bird stood upon it. When she came back 
with a second beak full the first had already slid off. The third 
morning the same thing was repeated, and the fourth, and the fifth, 
till nearly all the available robin nest material in the vicinity was 
scattered about or under my porch. At last the bird learned her 
lesson ; she deserted the porch and in a near tree prospered better. 

It is always a surprise to a person unacquainted with the fact 
to see any of our smaller birds feeding a young cow-bird: it looks 
like a want of intelligence on the part of the foster-mother. She 
is so completely duped that the spectacle is pathetic. Walking 
along a road in the woods in June with a friend, our attention 
was attracted by the insistent calls of a young bird. A little 
scrutiny of the trees overhead revealed a young but full-grown 
cow-bird perched upon a branch. We waited for the mother 
bird to appear. In a minute or two a bird not much larger than 
one’s thumb came out of the branches and paused a moment 
before the large dusky-feathered crying figure of the cow-bird. 
It was like a pigmy waiting upon a giant. It seemed as if the 
young glutton might almost have swallowed its fond but deluded 
parent. The little bird proved to be the black-throated green 
back warbler. Hurriedly it scoured the branches for food for its 
insatiable bantling. To us lookers-on it was a comedy, but to 
the bird itself it was almost a tragedy, and had proved so indeed 
to its own young. One is inclined to think, ‘What a fool!’ But 
it is to be remembered that, so far as the bird itself could see, this 
monster grew out of one of its own eggs, or was the product of 
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all the eggs, since the others came to naught. The curious and 
inexplicable thing about it is that though the other eggs may 
have hatched (I have known this to happen in the case of a 
chippie), this bantling should have got all the food ; that the mother 
bird should have been, as it were, under a spell, and apparently 
willing that all the rest should perish for the sake of this pot- 
bellied intruder. The parent bird usually feeds her young in 
succession, as the heads usually rise up in succession ; but in this 
case the cow-bird’s head always comes up and stretches higher 
than the others, and the mouth opens wider, and the mother bird’s 
attention is fixed upon it alone. Its digestive organs must work 
as rapidly as a grist-mill, as its cry for ‘more’ never ceases. It 
certainly grows more rapidly than other young birds, and is 
sooner fledged and out of the nest. 

We have one bird that usually has the wit to thwart this 
little game of the cow-bird, and that is the summer yellow bird 
or yellow warbler. This little bird seems to have a more dis- 
criminating eye than most birds, as it at once refuses to accept 
this strange egg, and proceeds to bury it by continuing the nest 
above it. Nearly every large collection of birds’ nests can show 
one or more of these double nests of the yellow warbler. I do not 
know that any other bird has the wit to do this. 

The cow-bird herself usually has the wit, when she finds two 
or more eggs in a nest, to remove one before depositing her own. 
I have seen her do this. 

Nests have been found with two cow-birds’ eggs in them. In 
such cases it would be interesting to watch the result and see 
greed pitted against greed in the struggle for life. Probably the 
unfortunate foster-parent would exhaust itself completely in its 
efforts to fill the two always open mouths. 

This life history of the cow-bird, the outcome of fraud and 
deception, prejudices one against it; yet the bird is pleasing in its 
manners, and its gurgling, vibrant note in spring is very welcome. 
The other day I reclined under a tree in the fields and observed 
three or four of them feeding about some cows. It was a pretty 
sight. The birds depended upon the cows to flush their game. 
Numerous little insects of one kind or another were routed out of 
their hiding places in the grass by the grazing cattle, and these 
the cow-birds lay in wait for. They kept running all about the 
feet and noses of the herd, like miniature black hens, seizing the 
insects as they sprang up, sometimes running several feet to 
overtake one. I almost feared they would get stepped on, they 
hovered so perilously near the cows’ feet, but they did not. The 
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bird is a pretty walker and graceful in form. It is this association 
with the grazing cattle that has given it its name. 

Birds show their cunning in the concealment of their nests, 
and in the care they take lest they betray the secret. The nest 
is something to be hidden with more care than you would hide 
your thousands in a country of thieves where there were no locks 
and keys. The crows, the jays, the owls, the squirrels, the snakes, 
the weasels, the collectors, are all looking for it, and the effort to 
elude them has developed the wit of the bird in this particular 
in a remarkable degree. Her trick is open concealment, as if 
you were to hide your diamonds in the coal scuttle and your 
notes among the waste paper. The deepest thickets and tangles 
she avoids; what would afford a cover to her would afford a 
cover to her enemy. Concealment without pretence of conceal- 
ment is her game. 

The bobolink hides her nest on the principle of a needle in 
a haystack, the little in the vast, a broad meadow, and a little 
circle of freckled eggs in the midst of it. To blend the nest with 
its surroundings, to make it a part of the rock or limb or ground, 
is always the aim of every bird. 

The other day [ discovered the nest of a humming-bird in an 
oak tree. The nest was practically invisible until the bird had 
guided the eye to it, so completely was it made a part of the 
branch upon which it was saddled by being covered with lichens. 
I noticed that the bird had chosen a branch which could not be- 
come the highway of a squirrel in his passage from tree to tree. If 
this was intuitional on her part, it was a rare stroke of judgment. 

The male bird of every species delights to cheer the sitting 
mate with his song, but how careful he is that his song shall not 
guide you to the nest! The nest is the centre around which 
he revolves, keeping within good earshot. Take several of the 
extreme points from which the song is uttered, and then explore 
the middle ground, and you will probably find the nest. Day 
after day this season I used to hear a chat going through his 
curious vocal performance in a maple tree by the roadside where 
I peered morning and evening. All about, comprising several 
acres, was the low tangled bushy growth which the chat loves. 
The nest is there somewhere, I said, and when I have leisure, 
and the mood suits, I will find it. But I will not look here near 
this maple; I will go to the otherend of the field. So one day I 
began my search at a point where I had never heard the chat 
calling, and very soon had the secret, a thick compact nest, three 
feet from the ground, with five speckled eggs. Each time I 
visited it the mother quietly and speedily slipped off, and disap- 
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peared in the bushes so quickly, that I barely caught a glimpse 
of her. She made no demonstration whatever, which I thought 
very good tactics. 

The large-billed water-thrush, or water-accentor (?), outwitted 
me completely this season with regard to its nest. There is 
always a peculiar pleasure in finding the nest of this bird, because 
it is not common, and because it is always in an interesting 
situation, and is a work of great secrecy and cunning. I wanted 
especially to find one this June to show a friend from whom I 
expected a visit, and who had never seen this nest. I was living 
at a rustic house, with the woods through which flowed a rocky 
stream, much frequented by the accentors, on one side of me, and 
a few acres of muck land, which had been drained and cleared, 
on the other side of me. Daily I heard the birds singing in the 
creek valley below me, and daily I saw one come up the little 
spring run that drained the muck land and that flowed past my 
door, but no clue toa nest couldI get. The bird that came up 
my spring run, usually near sundown, was always in a great 
hurry : he tarried only a moment or two, never sang, and returned 
swiftly toward the main creek, near which I fancied the nest to 
be. But all my watching and searching was fruitless. My 
friend came, a noted ornithologist, but I had no water-thrushes’ 
nest to show. All the time the nest was within a few yards of 
my own door. When I planted my melons and corn I could 
have reached it with my hoe handle, but not one sign from the 
birds till the young were fledged. One morning my attention 
was attracted by an unusual calling and chiding from what I 
took to be water-thrushes just around a little bend in the spring 
run, and on the edge of my primitive garden. I was quickly upon | 
the scene, when I beheld four or five young water-thrushes 
hopping about on the banks of the run, being chided or directed— 
I could not tell which—by their much-agitated parents. Well, I 
said, the nest was here under my very nose after all. When I 
am again looking for something rare I will shake my own 
door-mat before I start on a voyage around the world. When 
the mother bird saw me she came almost up to my very feet, 
and trailed her plumage and kept up a great bluster to cover the 
retreat of the young, which had apparently come out of the nest 
a little prematurely. Without stirring from my tracks I saw 
the vacant nest just opposite me above the rill of water under a 
large root in the ditch bank. The birds had chosen me as a 
neighbour, but they had been very careful not to let me know 
anything about it. 
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BIG GAME HUNTING IN NORTHERN SPAIN 


BY HENRY GOODALE 


I BELIEVE it is not generally known that some thirty hours from 
London there exists a country where the tourist has not yet 
penetrated, a country almost unexplored by Englishmen, and full 
of interest to the naturalist and sportsman ; I allude to the north- 
western provinces of Spain—roughly speaking, from the river 
Bidassoa on the east, which forms the boundary between France 
and Spain, to Cape Finisterre on the west. 

This is a land of snow-capped mountains, rushing salmon 
rivers, extensive forests of oak, beech, and chestnut, and 
alpine scenery with fir woods as the summits of the mountains 
are neared—the greatest heights being in the Picos de Europa, 
which tower into the sky some 9,000 feet above sea-level. Here 
is the home of the Spanish bear, chamois, roe-deer, wolf, and 
many other wild animals of less note. Apart from game birds, of 
which there are a fair number, various other birds are to be 
found which are now rare or quite extinct at home, such as 
eagles, harriers, great black and great spotted woodpeckers, &c. 
Then in spring and autumn there are visitors arriving daily, for 
this country is right in the line of the migrants, from strong- 
flying brent-geese and widgeons, to delicate golden-crested wrens 
and tiny blue-tits. 

Biarritz stands at the very gateway of the easiest road. south 
for the small birds. Along its sheltered cliffs on a sunny autumn 
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morning I have often seen the scrub alive with little travellers, 
flitting merrily from bush to bush whilst waiting for a slant in 
the wind or some favourable sign in the weather to continue 
their journey. If one goes to look for them on the following day, 
perhaps there will not be one left; they will have started on a — 
voyage of several hundred miles across snow mountains and 
barren elevated plains, swept by the bitterest blasts of the four 
winds of the earth. This they must accomplish before they reach 
the sunny clime of southern Spain, and thence over the sea 
to the still sunnier land of Africa. Yet when we saw them 
yesterday they didn’t seem to be so strong in their flight as an 
average bumble-bee. How do they manage to do it? 

My first attempts at Spanish big game were made during 
mid-winter in the province of Santandér. I arrived at the town 
of that name one bitterly cold night in December, armed with 
various letters of introduction to people in the neighbourhood, 
and was at once asked to spend a week in the mountains about 
fifty miles from Santandér, at the shooting-lodge of one of the 
best sportsmen in northern Spain. Great hopes were beld out to 
me of getting a shot at a bear; indeed, it was mainly on account 
of these animals that I had undertaken a winter trip, for I had 
heard many stories of their size and fierceness. 

About the quantity and size I have satisfied myself. Bears 
there are, and big ones ; but owing to the extent of the forests they 
are extremely difficult to bring to bag: and although I have had 
a fair amount of success with other hill game, with bears, both in 
summer and winter, bad luck has persistently dogged my foot- 
steps. I have frequently been close to them, as shown by their 
tracks at the end of a beat, though on account of the thick covert 
I have never so much as had a glimpse of one. 

On one occasion two passed in the open within thirty yards 
of a native. He had been placed to fill a possible but unlikely 
‘pass,’ and was armed with an ancient weapon loaded with pieces 
of lead cut up with a pocket-knife. He fired, of course, and either 
made a clean miss, or the bear was a particularly amiable one ; 
otherwise he would not have escaped without a bad mauling. 
No sooner had I reached England from my last expedition than 
I received a letter saying a charcoal-burner had killed a bear ‘as 
big as an ox’ with an old muzzle-loader and a round bullet in 
the self-same valley I had been hunting in the week previous 
with two Spanish friends who had a dozen trained dogs and who 
knew the district thoroughly! Such, then, is the chase of the 
Iberian bear—a matter of absolute luck ! 
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Accompanied by a Spanish friend I left Santandér for the 
lodge in the hills, and we arrived there late in the evening. I 
had pictured to myself a cold, thin-walled, little chalet ; so imagine 
my surprise on finding a large country house, heated with hot- 
water pipes, and containing many other luxuries that one would 
never think of finding in an out-of-the-way district in old-world 
Spain. A huge log fire blazed in the smoking-room, which was a 
real treat to see after living for several days in the carpetless, 
comfortless room of an hotel, trying to extract a little warmth — 
from a few smouldering sticks. 


THE END OF A BEAT 


There were four guns assembled in the house for the shoot, 
and I spent a delightful evening listening to stories of wild life in 
the hills. My host’s experience extending over a period of thirty 
years, he had something interesting to tell about every bird and 
beast of the mountains. But early to bed had to be the order. 
There would be a four hours’ ride in the morning to reach the 
hunting-ground, and we must needs be up before dawn. 

I scarcely seemed to have been asleep ten minutes that night 
when I was awakened by a bright light in the room. There was 
my host already dressed, saying it was half-past four, and with 
the usual Spanish politeness he inquired if it would be convenient 
for me to get ‘up, as if it should happen to suit me all was 
ready for a start. Downstairs I found the rest of the party 
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drinking their coffee or chocolate, and in a few minutes we went 
to the big courtyard at the back of the house. 

The moon was just. setting behind the snow-covered hills 
which surround the house, throwing a weird white light over the 
dusky figures flitting about the courtyard and the ponies standing 
saddled waiting for us. A door was thrown open, and out came 
the hounds, some twenty-five in number and of all breeds, but 
crosses of foxhounds predominating. My host spoke to them in. 
the language of the English kennel, which sounded very amusing, 
seeing he knew but few other words of our language ; but, having a 
great admiration for fox-hunting and other English sports, he 
had learned a lot of familiar phrases of the hunting-field, and his 
shooting-dogs were all broken to ‘down charge,’ &c. 

It was a picturesque scene as we trotted along in the early 
morning light, all wearing the comfortable native capote or riding- 
cloak, with rifles slung across. By the way, these same capotes 
are fine things for rough work in the hills; they consist simply 
of a heavy rug with a hole in the middle of it, through which 
one’s head is thrust, and when in the saddle can be arranged to 
cover one all round to below the knees. When not in use they can 
be easily strapped to the pommel, and they make an excellent 
bedding at night if one has to sleep on the floor. The more 
pretentious ones have the motto of their owner embroidered ' on 
the hem, a relic of medizval times. 

We were soon out of what could be called a road, and struck 
into a mountain path, where all had to goin single file. In every 
bit of soft ground on the grassy slopes I noticed small holes bored. 
My host told me this was the work of woodcock, there being 
numbers of them all over the country; but only small bags of 
them could be made, he said, unless the weather came very 
severe, as, feed being so plentiful, they were much scattered. 

As we ascended, thickly-wooded valleys opened out on either 
side; these were to be our beats for the day. Hunting is always 
carried out in the woods by means of a pack of hounds, the 
thickness of the covert precluding all possibility of stalking. The 
guns being posted in likely places round the top of some gorge, 
the huntsmen cast the hounds in the bottom. Bears will rarely 
come on to the guns, but there is generally the chance of an old 
tusker or a roe, for both pig and roe-deer are fairly numerous. 
There are also wolves, but they are extremely wide-awake, and 
always manage to steal away. We often saw their tracks, and, 
judging from the size of these, they ure large animals. Spanish 
sportsmen tell me it is the rarest thing to shoot one, for they 
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nearly always break back through beaters and dogs, or lie perdu 
on some ledge of rock till the chase has passed by. Thus they 
avoid the rifle-bullet, to become victims to poison later on, when 
they develop too great a fondness for mutton and lamb—a very 
common failing among them. The site of our first beat was a 
semicircular high ridge, forming a summit towards which three 
wooded gorges converged. The hounds had left us some time 
previously to reach the bottom of one of these ravines, and were 
to begin drawing at the signal of a shot fired by us; so the 
guns were at once posted, my host assigning me a likely looking 
place; and there, seated on a warm capote behind a mound, from 
which I could see, but not be seen, I had time to take a survey of 
the surrounding country. Below me lay a deep gorge, wooded 
with ilex and stunted oaks, and a thick undergrowth of bracken, 
male-fern, and brambles; in the distance a good-sized lake 
glistened between the hills, looking very blue and cold on this 
wintry morning. It must surely be full of trout, possibly big 
ones ; probably no artificial insect had ever floated on its surface. 
What a charming place it would be in the spring-time! But my 
soliloquies were cut short by the music of the hounds; they ap- 
peared to have found game almost directly they got into covert. 
They were nearly a mile away, but with my glasses I could 
see the light-coloured ones bustling through the undergrowth ; 
and then the whole chorus of them came up together, with 
the musical cry of the huntsman, ‘ Levantado!’ ‘ Levantado!’ 
‘He’s afoot!’ ‘Gone away!’ The music of the hounds came 
nearer, and excitement began to grow intense; then about 500 
yards below me a large black animal dashed out of covert, but im- 
mediately plunged into the valley again, closely followed by a big 
Andalusian boar-hound and some half-dozen more of the pack. 
I saw at a glance it was a pig, for I had had some experience of 
them in Albania, and I had great hopes he would come my way, 
but in a few minutes I saw him emerge from the wood on the 
other side of the valley and boldly breast the steep hill—unfortu- 
nately in the opposite direction to where any of the guns were 
posted—and he soon disappeared over the sky-line with that easy - 
canter peculiar to wild pigs, which gives them the appearance of 
moving quite slowly, when in reality they are travelling like race- 
horses. A few hounds straggled after him, but of course it was 
useless to follow, for piggy was on his way to a well-known 
stronghold of dense forest and rocks, from which it would be 
impossible to dislodge him; so the horn was blown to recall the 
stragglers, and presently the huntsman came up, saying there had 
NO. XLVIII. VOL. IX. . G 
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been three pigs afoot, but that two of them had broken back. 
It was now proposed to take the hounds to the bottom of the 
second valley, which converged to the top of the hill, and while 
this was being done saddle-bags were produced containing an 
excellent luncheon, which by this time we were all ready for. 

After beating two more valleys with negative results, although 
there were pig in both of them, my host went with the hounds 
himself, a truly arduous undertaking, for the huntsman has to 
keep up with them more or less all the time, breaking through 
the roughest of covert, and always going uphill. However, he 
was well rewarded for his efforts, as hounds were soon giving 
tongue lustily, and in a few minutes a pig broke to my left, 
to be neatly rolled over by Don B ’s rifle. He was not a 
very large boar, but had some nice tusks, and there was great 
rejoicing over him, for it had seémed like ending in a blank 
day. 

The evening was now closing in, and we had a long ride home 
before us ; indeed, there were five men who had to walk. These 
hardy fellows had been on their feet since four o’clock in the 
morning, and were yet ‘ going strong.’ 

It was pitch dark before we reached the bottom of the 
mountain, and I little relished riding down some of the narrow 
paths covered with loose stones, and with a sheer drop of several 
hundred feet on one side. I lay the reins on my pony’s neck, 
lest I should involuntarily check him, it being safer under these 
circumstances to trust to one’s pony than to one’s own hands. 

The next morning we were up again between four and five 
o’clock, and went to a beat which is celebrated for roe-deer, very 
much the same manoeuvres being carried out as on the first day ; 
but in the afternoon a regular deluge of rain came on, and the 
ride home that night was something to be remembered. It was 
bitterly cold, two rivers which we had crossed in the morning with 
no difficulty had now become roaring torrents, and we had a dreadful 


business to get the ponies across the fords safely. 


Thus a week slipped away, sometimes blank days, sometimes 
good sport, but always plenty of hard work. My host assured 
me that there were bears in the district, and even that it was no 
uncommon thing for them to kill cattle in hard winters. This 
sounds strange, but it is an undoubted fact, and it made meall the 
more anxious to secure a specimen ; but no opportunity occurred, 
so I will pass on to another day’s shooting in the early autumn 
of the year and in a different district. 

On a fine morning early in September we left Santandér by 
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train for the terminus station of Carbezon de la Sal. From there 
we were to drive to the little mountain village of Saja for a week 
at the big game in the district. 

My friend Don R—— was in command of this expedition, 
and with him two friends, half a dozen couple of his hounds, and 
four men as beaters, old hands of Don R ‘s, who could hunt 
his hounds and knew every inch of the country, their occupation 
for part of the year being that of charcoal-burners in the forests 


OUR QUARTERS AT SAJA 


we were going tohunt in. Each had a rusty old gun, to be used, 
if occasion should offer, on pig or deer at close quarters, though 
on the former it would be rather a dangerous experiment, as old 
tuskers have an unpleasant habit of charging furiously when 
wounded, and, if there doesn’t happen to be a tree handy, there is 
warm time in. store for the shooter. 

In this trip we had great hopes of a bear, for from all reports 
there were several in the neighbourhood, and no hunting had 
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been done there except by local talent since the previous winter. 
If a bear could be killed, surely it would fall to our lot, as we had 
the best of hounds, the best of hunters, and were all armed with 
the right sort of weapon; for every Spaniard who shoots much 
has a gun and rifle purchased from a first-class London maker, 
and many of them are not only good shots, but know where and 
how to find their game. 

A diligence with four mules was waiting for us at the station, 
and—some inside, some out—we managed to pack ourselves and 
dogs. 

It was a long drive to Saja, the road being against the collar 
most of the way, but so well engineered and macadamised that the 
mules had a fairly easy time of it. This is the case with nearly 
all the roads in the north of Spain, which is rather the reverse of 
what one would expect; but Spain is a land of surprises. For 
example, it is no uncommon thing to find a good installation of 
electric light in some out-of-the-way village, where the bare 
necessaries of life are scarcely obtainable, and the rudiments of 
sanitation entirely unknown. 

I was delighted with the country as we drove along, and the 
views of the river Saja winding through the bottom of a deep 
valley were very beautiful; it looked a perfect fishing stream, 
and I determined to try it on the first opportunity. Our quarters 
at Saja were in a curious tumble-down old house by the side 
of the river; it was the ‘posada ’—wine-shop and store of the 
neighbourhood. The village consists of about a dozen other 
houses of the most primitive character, a stable underneath for 
animals and fowls; from it a wooden ladder or rickety old stair 
leads to two or three living-rooms above. Every house has a 
wooden balcony, on which are hung great bunches of red and 
green pimentos and strings of bright yellow maize. Some of the 
balconies are fancifully carved, others covered with trailing vines 
or creepers. Often the crumbling walls of the old houses find 
support in the strong limbs of a large fig-tree—at this time of the 
year densely covered with dark-green foliage—or are half-leaning 
on some friendly walnut that has seen generations pass out of 
the little dark door to take their place in the fenced-in cemetery 
on the face of the green hill opposite, which looks down on the 
old houses and the river singing its way through the valley 
below. Inside our ‘ posada’ we found ready for us three beauti- 
fully clean bedrooms, leading into a ‘salon ’—which is evidently 
the pride of the house—decorated with highly coloured chromos 
of the Virgin, realistic representations of the deaths of some of 
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the leading Saints, wreaths of everlastings under glass covers 
which evidently had once served their time on the grave of a 
departed, and then, oddly enough, there was a coloured print of a 
steeplechase between a British Lancer and a Hussar regiment. 

We were served with an excellent dinner, one item of which, 
a dish of fine trout, excited my curiosity as to how they were 
caught ; but unfortunately that question is hardly worth asking— 
it is always the net or the night-line. 

As usual, we had to be up before dawn, and here we had to 
trust to our own legs, the luxury of ponies not being obtainable. 
However, we chartered two of the villagers to carry luncheon, &c., 


EL RIO SAJA 


and I also got a boy to take my camera. A splendid little 
chap he was, often insisting on shouldering my rifle as well when 
the pull uphill was extra hard, and he saw the ‘Seiior Inglés’ 
was getting pumped. 

Even with the invariable delay common to all Spanish 
shooting parties, we were well up the sides of the mountains 
before the sun had coloured the grey of the morning sky. 

For the first hour it was an almost perpendicular ascent ; then 
we were on the top for the time being, and had a few miles of 
level walking ; then another steep rise through a magnificent 
forest of chestnut and oak, the floor of which was carpeted with 
several kinds of heath, most of it in full bloom. I picked no fewer 
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than six varieties, and put them carefully into envelopes-—to be 
lost, of course, later on. But what was of more importance to us 
at present was a large patch of bilberries, the fruit of which had 
been gathered by a bear, and, by the marks he left, a large one 
too. In one place he had apparently laid down and rolled among 
the bushes, having eaten his fill of the fruit. 

A little further on we came to a spring of ice-cold water, a 
very acceptable find, for now the sun was well up, and even 
penetrating into the shade of the forest. Here also we found the 
recent tracks of roe-deer, and all the soft boggy ground below the 
spring had been turned up and wallowed in by pigs. Evidently 
there was plenty of ‘stuff’ about, and we should be in luck if we 
could induce it to go the right way. 

At the end of this arm of the forest we came out on a bare 
hill, with thickly wooded valleys on either side of it. This was to 
be our first beat. Two of the men had left us an hour before to 
reach, by a circuitous route, the bottom of one of the valleys, and 
at a given hour were to turn the hounds in, as we did not like to 
risk firing a gun for a signal. The hour appointed gave us ample 
time to get to our posts, and a few minutes after we had settled 
ourselves a blast on the horn was heard in the bottom of the 
valley a mile away, letting us know the beat had started. 

~ The face of the hill on which we were posted was covered 
with thick heather in full bloom, and we could completely 
surround the top of the valley, so that nothing could come out 
without giving a chance to oneofus. Here and there were a few 
stunted oak-trees, blown over on one side by the prevailing 
westerly winds, and one which had succumbed at last to the 
winter gales gave me, behind its upturned roots, a secure shelter. 
This was in the middle, and a most likely place for a bear, pig, or 
deer to pass. I could hear the hounds giving tongue from the 
bottom of the valley; they had found something, but they were 
a long way off, and I thought it would be a good half-hour before 
any game would break covert. It had been my experience to 
see animals stick to the woods till they were forced out by the 
hounds, and this made me perpetrate an act which covered me 
with shame and humiliation for the rest of the day, and humbled 
me for many days after. It came about in this way ; but to explain 
it I must go back to the early morning. The average Spaniard 
takes nothing in the morning but a tiny cup of chocolate, sweet 
as syrup; and though perhaps he has risen at daylight, he will 
go over the roughest hills till one and often two o’clock in the 
afternoon with neither bite nor sup, when, as may be imagined, 
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he can do with rather a large supply of luncheon. My interior 
economy resents this long fast, and makes the hills towards the 
end of the morning look double as steep and high as they really 
are. I therefore pocket some sandwiches before starting, which, 
eaten about eleven o'clock, carry me on very well to my Spanish 
friends’ lunch-time. On this particular day I had some extra 
nice ones, made from a sweet-cured ham of Estremadura, and 
while I sat behind my shelter I began to think what a long time. 
it was since we turned out that morning. I consulted my watch ; 


it was half-past ten. Then I remembered those sandwiches, 
and a fiend behind me said, ‘ You had better eat them now, you 
know ; there’s plenty of time. If you wait till the beat is over, you 
will be obliged to offer some to other people, and you've really only 
enough for yourself. Of course you couldn’t carry more, on account 
of the weight; but still it would look greedy to worry them all 
yourself. So eat them now.’ I listened to the tempter. I took 
out the little parcel, and was fumbling with a knot in the string 
when I suddenly felt aware of a large brown animal passing close 
by me. I looked up, and there was the biggest roe-deer I have seen, 
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in my life, going with an easy swinging canter up the hill, not 
more than twenty-five yards from me. No red-hot cinder was 
ever dropped quicker than I dropped that packet cf sweet ham 
sandwiches and snatched up the rifle which was laying beside me, 
loaded, but not cocked. Precious seconds were lost in pulling up 
the triggers, and more in fumbling with the sights; then, bang ! 
bang! and exit roe over the sky-line, my two bullets humming 
away harmlessly into the blue atmosphere over his hind quarters. 

Oh, sickening sensation! How I cursed my own foolishness. 
and all the pigs of Estremadura besides! Roe-deer at home I have 
looked on with contempt ; but the real wild animal, shot with a 
rifle, is quite another affair. This one seemed as big as a red deer, 
he had a particularly good head, and in a country like Spain 
chances of the sort don’t happen every day. Toadd tomy mortifi- 
cation, this terrible contretemps took place in full view of all the 
other guns. No use saying later on, ‘ M’yes, I fired two shots. 
but it was an almost impossible chance.’ True, when I did fire, 
the shot was difficult enough ; but, had I been looking out, it was 
a chance scarcely possible to miss. Yet I felt it was hard luck, 
for in all my Spanish shooting I had ever been keenly on the 
alert, and in spite of many blank days had never allowed myself 
even to take a sketch-book out of my pocket during the long 
waits, for fear of missing an opportunity. No more game came 
my way that beat, or indeed for the rest of the day, which, no 
doubt, I richly deserved; but I heard a single shot to my left, 
and a little later, when guns and beaters collected round my, 
unfortunate post, one of them was carrying over his shoulders a 
roe which Don R—— had shot. 

Then I had to face the music, the searching inquiries as to what 
I had been doing ; for not to have seen the deer till he was right 
on the top of me was far worse than missing him. I had to give 
a complete explanation of the whole affair, and at last I think they 
understood that after all I was the greatest sufferer. But the sun 
had gone behind the clouds for me that day, and I knew my 
character as at any rate a keen shot was seriously damaged. 
Fortunately I was able to regain it before leaving the happy valley 
of Saja, but the story of the sweet ham sandwiches is a standing 
joke against me. 

We lunched by the side of a sweet little trout stream, but on 
the banks of one of its deep rocky pools I picked up the remains 
of some quick-lime! No use fishing there, for the charcoal- 
burners who had last been in the neighbourhood had evidently 
taken with them a supply of lime to poison the stream, and, for 
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the sake of getting a few fish, killed hundreds of others. Don 
R—— shrugged his shoulders. ‘It is against the law,’ he said, ‘ but 
you can’t stop it.’ All over these provinces of Spain there are lovely 
trout streams, and, although some are nominally preserved and have 
a close time, the worst kind of poaching goes on all the year 
round; funnel-nets on the shallows, splash-nets in the pools, 
dynamite and quick-lime whenever they are obtainable. If there 
are roads or railways in construction, or mines working in the 
neighbourhood of a river, it is scarcely worth while to take out the 
rod, for dynamite will have been freely used on the pools. Many 
promising streams with fine deep pools and long runs have I 


THE HOME OF THE SPANISH CHAMOIS 


fished, with the poorest of results; long days of hard work being 
only rewarded with very meagre baskets. Ineed not prolong the 
description of the death of individual animals, which is always 
more or less the same, and must be somewhat wearisome to the 
reader ; so I will merely say that, although we only had one blank 
day at Saja, we did not get even achance at a bear. But I have 
by no means given up hopes of bagging one during some future 
trip. 

Space will not allow me to say much about the chamois in the 
high peaks. There the shooting is always carried out by means of 
driving, but I cannot help thinking that good bags and far better 
sport could be had by stalking, now that there are weapons with 
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such a flat trajectory as the Lee-Metford and Mannlicher rifles. 
But Spaniards prefer to go in large parties and drive, taking a few 
days of the most arduous toil, when wind and limb are strained 
to breaking-point, and then hasten back to the luxuries of civi- 
lisation again. 

For many years to come, Spain is likely to be a stronghold of 
wild Nature in Europe. Her late disastrous wars have been an 
enormous drain on the population, and almost every family, in 
even remote hill villages, mourns the loss of some of its members. . 
This means larger tracts of country left to the birds and beasts of 
the field where before their allowance was a very liberal one. 

Of life among the natives I can say nothing but good. They 
are kind and hospitable to the highest degree, ever ready to amuse 
and entertain a visitor, and are nearly all possessed of a charming 
manner and inborn politeness which at once makes the stranger 
feel at home. Of one thing, however, I must warn the intending 
visitor. He should acquire a moderate knowledge of the language 
before going to the country, for, as soon as he gets away from the 
large towns, he will find no one who speaks any language but 

Spanish. To take an interpreter would be irksome, and moreover 
the class of individual who has learned enough English, and 
would accept pay to act in that capacity, has also probably 
acquired much other undesirable knowledge, which the traveller 
will find out at a serious cost to his pocket. 


THE LAST CAMPING MATCH 


BY WILLIAM A. DUTT 


‘The contests were not unfrequently fatal to many of the combatants. I have 
heard old persons speak of a celebrated camping, Norfolk against Suffolk, on Diss 
Common, with 300 on each side. Before the ball was thrown up, the Norfolk men 
inquired tauntingly of the Suffolk men if they had brought their coffins! The 
Suffolk men after fourteen hours were the victors. Nine deaths were the result of 
the contest within a fortnight. These were called “fighting camps,’ fer much 


boxing was practised in them.’—Eztract from Spurden’s Supplement to Forby’s 
‘ Vocabulary.’ 


Ir was a surprise to me to find a man still living in Suffolk who 
could remember the days when camping was one of the most 
popular pastimes in East Anglia. The old game has so long 
been abandoned as to be almost forgotten, and it is a rare occur- 
rence to meet with someone who has any idea of the nature of 
the old-time encounters. Those who have heard of it usually 
associate it with the old-fashioned wrestling matches and ring- 
fights, which once aroused so much enthusiasm among the 
sporting fraternities of Norwich, Yarmouth, and other East 
Anglian centres; but if you ask them how the game was played 
and who were its chief supporters you will soon realise how little 
they know about it. Yet there was a time when a noted English 
statesman not only encouraged camping, but | arranged many 
matches, maintaining that such contests combined all ‘ athletic 
excellences,’ a good camper having of necessity tc be a skilled 
boxer, swift runner, and clever wrestler. In the ‘fiftéehth century 
the game had not only the sanction but support “Of the “Ck urch, 
for we read that at Swaffham a field adjoining’ thé ‘churchyard, 
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known as a ‘camping-land,’ was willed for the purpose by the 
rector. In Suffolk the game declined towards the end of the 
eighteenth century on account of two men having been killed 
at a match at Easton ; but it was still played there at times for a 
quarter of a century later, and it was in that county that the old 
man I met witnessed the last camping match. 

Before recording the old man’s recollections I will give a 
brief account of how I came to meet him. I had been out one 
winter day on Breydon, that large waste of tidal waters into which 
flow the Yare, Bure, and Waveney. I had had for a companion 
one of the best known of the local punt-gunners, and together 
we had followed the wild-fowl flocks from flat to flat that the 
ebbing tide left bare. As dusk approached we drew our punt— 
locally known as a gun-boat—into one of the dykes which inter- 
sect the surrounding marshlands, and in the early gloaming 
picked our way across a sedgy marsh to the punt-gunner’s 
home. It was arranged that I should spend the night at his 
cottage in order to be ready to return to the flats before day- 
break ; but as we had a long evening before us, my companion 
suggested that we should pay a visit to an old gunner, who lived 
not far from the ‘shores of Breydon, and who was noted for his 
graphic descriptions of his fishing and fowling experiences. Glad 
of an opportunity for hearing something of the days which the 
present Breydoners speak of as ‘ good old times for the gunners,’ 
I at once acceded, and in less than half an hour we had traversed 
a length of level marshland highway and arrived at the old 
gunner’s home. We were accompanied by my guide’s son, a 
young marshman, who had just returned from witnessing a foot- 
ball match at Yarmouth. We owed it to him that we were 
treated to the old gunner’s camping reminiscences. 

We had talked for some time of fishing and fowling, and the 
old man had, for a few moments, lapsed into silence, as though 
pondering over Breydon’s past glories, when the young marshman 
interjected a remark about football. The old gunner listened, but 
for a time displayed no interest in what we said about the popular 
game. Suddenly, however, the conversation seemed to suggest 
something to him, for he roused himself, tapped his black wooden 
pipe on the ticeplace, and said : 

‘Football! Ah, that’s the game what some folk say is werry 
much iike the owd campin’ matches, ain't it? I never seed a 
gaze 0’ football in my life, though I once seed “ kickin’-camp ” 
played; bui I reckon it ain’t half sich a game as campin’ was. 
I can remember the last campin’ match as was ever played in 
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these parts, and I believe it was the last game played in 
England.’ 

The young marshman was disposed to decry camping, though 
he admitted he had heard very little about it; but I was anxious 
to hear what the old man had to say concerning the game, and, 
after a little persuasion, he gave us the following account of the 
last match played on the camping-land at Burgh Castle: 

‘It was close upon sixty years ago,’ he said, ‘ that the match 
was played, and it was between a side of twelve men from 
Yarmouth and twelve of the best men in the Walsham Hundred. 
The game was fixed for a Saturday afternoon, and the campin’- 
land was down the Butt Lane at Burgh Castle. There hadn’t 
been a campin’ match there for some time, a-cause some people 
had made a lot of to-do about the roughness of the game; but 
that didn’t make no differs to folks about Burgh, who were nearly 
‘all mad to see a good match. All through the Saturday mornin’ 
men kept comin’ into Burgh from towns and villages for miles 
around. There were fishermen from Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and 
the broads and rivers; gunners from Breydon ; eel-catchers from 
the North River ; wherrymen, smelters, and labourers from almost 
every farm between Norwich, Yarmouth, and Lowestoft. Most 
of them brought their dinners with them, and ate them on the 
campin’-land afore the game begun. 

‘The campin’-land at Burgh was about 150 yards long, and 
from 50 to 60 yards wide. At each end there was a goal made 
of a bent willow wand, having both ends stuck into the ground. 
Some of the old campin’ matches were played with two goals at 
each end of the field, but at Burgh there was only one, and the 
players had to do their best to carry the ball into the t’other side’s 
goal. There were not many rules to the game, and it was played 
somethin’ in this fashion. The two sides drew up opposite each 
other, but some way apart in the middle of the field. Then a 
man who was not playin’ threw up the ball—which was a leather 
one about the size of a man’s fist—and the players all rushed to 
catch it as it fell. As soon as a man got it he ran for goal, all 
the players on the t’other side doin’ their best to stop him by 
trippin’, jostlin’, and howdin’ him. If he found he couldn’t get 
through, he chucked the ball to another player on his own side; 
but if he was held while he’d got the ball a notch was counted to 
the t’other side. Whenever a man carried the ball into goal it 
counted as one notch, and seven notches won the game. 

‘The match began about two o’clock, and by that time there 
was a crowd six or seven deep all round the campin’-ground. 
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The players were the pick of Yarmouth and the Walsham 
Hundred, and fine chaps they looked when they stripped their 
coats and shirts off and tightened their waist-belts. The Walsham 
men had the most supporters, but there were lots of folks from 
Yarmouth there, and among them a tidy few thieves and roughs 
out of the “ Rows,” who always went to campin’ matches to pick 
pockets, blackguard, and fight. There was plenty of cheerin’ and 
chaffin’ when the players came out, and everybody looked for a 
tough game, a-cause it was known that some of them had grudges 
against each other, and meant to settle them on the field. 

‘As soon as the players were ready and the judges had taken 
their places against the goals, young Morton, the squire’s son, 
threw up the ball and cleared off the field as hard as he could 
cut. Afore the ball fell half the players were in a heap on the 
ground, kickin’ and strugglin’ and so mixed up that you couldn’t 
tell one man from another. A long-armed smelter from Berney 
Arms managed to hit the ball clear of the coil, and afore the men 
who were floored had got on to their feet a little chap from 
Reedham had got it and was makin’ for goal like a hare. He’d 
nearly got there when a big hulkin’ wherryman slung him off his 
feet; but afore he fell he chucked the ball to another player on 
his side, who rushed into goal with it afore anyone could get 
near him. This was all done in less than a minute. The 
Walsham men had scored a notch while the Yarmouth men—or 
“ Bloaters,” as we called them—hadn’t touched the ball. Of 
course the crowd kicked up arare duller, and one or two Yarmouth 
chaps got a-fightin’ with Walshamers who'd knocked their hats 
off and chucked them into the field. 

‘After that notches came slower, but at the end of half an 
hour Walsham Hundred had got three notches and Yarmouth 
hadn’t one. Then a big, black-faced gipsy named Pinfold, 
who got a livin’ by horse-dealin’ at Yarmouth, held a Walsham 
man and gained a notch for his side. This gipsy was a great 
favourite with the Yarmouth crowd, for he was a noted ring- 
fighter, a fast runner, and as slippery as an eel. Almost as soon 
as the ball was started after he had held the man he got it again, 
and dodged and tricked his way all down the field till he got into 
goal. Then a chap named Betts was hurt and had to be carried 
off the field. He was a Yarmouth man who had boasted that he 
would pay off an old score during the afternoon, but the man he 
laid for landed him first and broke some of his ribs. Losin’ a 
man seemed to put the Yarmouth men on their mettle, for they 
scored two more notches in less than ten minutes. 
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‘The Walsham men made the scores equal after a hard tussle 
in which several players were knocked about until they could 
scarcely keep their feet. For a long time the ball was kept goin’ 
up and down the field ; but just as one side had almost got it 
into goal the other team would drive them back by main force. 
The sides were well matched, even after the Bloaters had lost a 
man, for the black gipsy was looked upon as good as two men 
any day. He was always in the rough of the fight, and when it 
came to givin’ and takin’ hard knocks he always had his share of 
them. Once he broke away from three men who tried to hold 
him, slingin’ them off him as if they had been so many dolls, 
and he scored more notches than any other man who played in 
the match. All round the field you could hear cries of “Go it, 
Black Jake!” or “ Look out for the Black Gipsy!” and so quick 
was he in gettin’ the ball that three men were told off to mark 
him wherever he went and do their best to cripple him. It was 
through him that the Bloaters scored two more notches, and when 
a man tripped him so that he strained his leg and could hardly 
hobble about the field, the Yarmouth side played as though they 
knew they had lost the day. 

‘At the end of an hour and a half’s play the scores were 
equal, for each side had six notches. There was no time fixed 
for the game to finish, and although many of the men who were 
watchin’ the match had several miles to walk to their homes, 
not one of them left the field. By this time most of the players 
were just about “done-up,” and the faces, arms-.and bodies of 
some of them were smeared with blood. You might have thought 
they had been takin’ part in a great ring-fight. When the young 
squire threw up the ball for the last time, the crowd had become 
so excited that they could scarcely keep off the playin’ ground, 
and all round the field there were scuffles and fights goin’ on 
between men who had quarrelled over the game. Black Jake 
had givin’ up joinin’ in the rough of the game, and was hangin’ 
about round goal, layin’ wait for the Walshamers who came his 
way ; 80 the Bloaters had only ten men out in the field, while the 
other side still numbered their full strength. 

‘As the winnin’ of the game depended on the scorin’ of the 
next notch, every player took good care not to be held while he 
had the ball, which was kept goin’ from one man to another. 
Twice it was carried right up to the Walsham goal, and once the 
Bloaters claimed that they had got it through; but the judges 
said it had not crossed the line, and the game wenton. It began 
to grow dark, so that the crowd could not see clearly all that went 
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on in the field; but at last, after a long spell of fast play had 
brought the ball close to the Walsham goal, the little Reedham 
man who had scored the first notch was seen to slip out of a ruck 
of players and make for the Bloaters’ goal. Two of the fastest 
of the Yarmouth players were after him, and one of them caught 
him by the arm, twisting it out of joint at the shoulder, but he 
wrenched himself free and, like a good plucked ’un, stuck to the 
ball and kept on runnin’. The two Bloaters followed close at 
his heels, and behind them were three Walshamers, who were 
peltin’ down the field as hard as they could go to back up the 
plucky little player. He outran the two Bloaters, but there was 
still Black Jake waiting for him close to goal, and he knew that 
if Jake got at him it would be all up with him. The gipsy 
watched him coming, and, though he could scarcely limp, got 
ready to spring upon him. The little chap was within six yards 
of goal when Jake caught him round the neck, snatched the ball 
from him, and flung him out of the ground. That was where 
the black gipsy made a mistake. If he had held the man with 
the ball his side would have won the game; but he tore the ball 
away from him, and before he himself could throw it to another 
Bloater the three Walshamers were upon him. They flung them- 
selves at him like so many wolves and hurled him to the ground. 
“Held! held!” they yelled, and the people who were ravin’ 
around the goal yelled “ Held!” too. Then the crowd swarmed 
over the field, for many of them could not see who was held, 
and some of them thought Black Jake had held the little runner. 
But when they saw the little man being raised on other 
Walshamers’ shoulders, and Black Jake being carried away half 
dead, they knew that the Walsham men had won.’ 

Such was the old gunner’s account of the last camping match 
played in the Eastern Counties. Before we left he told us some- 
thing about ‘kicking camp’ and ‘savage camp,’ the latter of 
which was a game in which the players wore heavy shoes: but of 
these he spoke from hearsay, and I will not tell of them here. 
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THE SUBALTERN IN INDIA 


BY COLONEL T. 8. ST. CLAIR 


YoutrH—gay, light-hearted youth, full of life and energy, and 
capable of filling the healthy cup of enjoyment to the brim—how 
little do you value the passing hour as it should be valued, and how 
often do you carelessly waste on matters frivolous the golden oppor- 
tunities now so largely your own! This is a theme that might 
be debated in many ways. I propose to consider it only in 
reference to one, and that is with regard to sport, or the fulfil- 
ment of that most powerful instinct or craving of our animal 
nature which we share equally with the whole animated creation 
as a necessity of our common existence. For what is sport in its 
primary significance? Is it not the taking or killing of wild 
creatures for food, together with the destruction of harmful 
creatures? And in so acting, are we not carrying out our compul- 
sory lawful destiny ? Hence youth from the earliest years should 
be sporting, graduating through the successive phases of this 
individual trait of character that goes so far to make the man. 
But with sport, as in other matters, opportunity exercises a 
paramount influence, for the sporting instinct is generally 
implanted in every British lad, dormant perhaps for the time, 
but only requiring the suitable occasion to burst forth and convert 
him into an ardent, energetic sportsman. And the ladies, too! 
God bless them! In these days of sexual equality, are they less 
sporting than the youths? Most certainly not. Not only do they 
take a forward share in every sport and game open to them, in 
some instances vying with the men, but in moments of thrilling 
danger or of extreme trial, such as a catastrophe by sea or an 
NO. XLVIII. VOL. IX. a 
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Indian Mutiny, how often have they not set an example of noble 
fortitude and of self-control that has made us indeed proud of 
them? But it is in the smaller self-sacrifices of ordinary every-day 
life that female heroism 1s so often displayed. Depend upon it, 
our prestige amongst the nations of the world will never diminish 
so long as our wives and daughters maintain their present high 
standard of devotion to duty and honour, and their participation 
in sport and in healthy open-air exercises. 

It is surprising how India develops sporting instincts. A 
battalion lands in the country, a proportion of the Subalterns of 
which may never have either shot or hunted at home, but no 
sooner does the opportunity occur than it is seized, and then is 
found the advantage of a public-school training—those bodily 
exercises whereby the hand and eye have been taught to work 
together, and pluck and endurance have been stimulated. 

When quartered in Deesa it was always an object of ambition 
to our sporting Subalterns to bag an Indian lion, of which, 
although not plentiful, some were always to be found in the desert 
of Sirohi, towards the Western Runn of Kutch. I have known 
a stray animal shot within twenty miles of Deesa, a three-quarter- 
grown cub; but I never met one myself, nor did I ever go speci- 
ally after lions, because I always believed a much better variety 
of game was to be found in the jungle than in the desert country, 
whilst the influence of my shikari always tended towards the 
locality he best knew, and where he had more confidence of sport. 
One of our Subalterns, however—let me call him B.—did make a 
special expedition after lions, and, as these animals are not 
common even in the restricted locality they frequent, it may be 
of interest if [recount his experiences. B. was an excellent shot, 
and as hard as a nail. He travelled lightly, and rather prided 
himself on roughing it. The first lions he encountered consisted 
of a family of four, the male and female with two almost full- 
grown cubs. They were in a sandy desert, about which was a 
-quantity of thick scrub-bush, not continuous, but growing in 
patches, and in this the lions took refuge. An attempt with a 
few beaters was made to drive the animals towards the gun, but 
they refused to face the open, only one cub offering a shot and 
being killed. It was carried towards the camping-ground, and a 
short distance from it was skinned, the skin and the skull being 
lodged at night for security in the tree under which B. had placed 
his charpoy (native bedstead). He had no tent, and lived in a very 
primitive fashion in the open, a big fire close to being lighted 
at night and a watchman being on duty beside it. About mid- 
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night this man awoke the sahib by touching his shoulder, and said 
quietly, ‘ Sher hai, sahib’ (‘ There is a lion, sir’). B. jumped from 
the bed and, seizing his rifle, said: ‘ Where is it?’ ‘Deckho, 
sahib’ (‘ Look, sir’) was the whispered reply, and the watchman 
pointed out into the darkness. At first B. could distinguish 
nothing, but he could hear a low moaning sound, and when his 
eyes became more accustomed to the want of light he made out 
the lioness crouched on the ground some sixty yards away, her 
head between her fore-paws, and her eyes gleaming in reflection 
from the fire, as she occasionally gave vent to the quiet, plaintive 
moans he had heard. She had evidently followed the track of 
her cub to the spot where it had been skinned, and was now 
bewailing its fate and perhaps meditating revenge. B. quickly 
put the fire between himself and the animal. After a time the 
lioness got up and moved round to the other side, where she 
again laid down in the same position, and continued to moan at 
intervals. Needless to say that as she moved, B. did soalso; and 
for the remainder of the night he was engaged dodging the 
animal round the fire. She never came nearer than about sixty 
yards, at which distance she could doubtless see distinctly every- 
thing near the fire without being herself plainly visible. At the 
first streak of dawn she left. She was evidently most concerned 
about the loss of her cub, which she realised had been killed ; 
but had it been captured alive, or even had it been placed near 
the tree unskinned, she would undoubtedly have come to closer 
quarters. 

That day B. bagged both the lion and its mate. I believe 
there was no particular difficulty about it. The animals were 
pugged up and were found in the scrub cover, where they were 
shot. B. told me that he never witnessed a grander sight than 
the male animal on the ground. Indian lions are reputed to be 
deficient in pluck, and to generally attempt to escape even when 
wounded. The first shot broke the back-bone and paralysed the 
hind-quarters. The lion, unable to charge, raised itself up with 
its hind-legs doubled under it, and pawed the air with its fore- 
legs as it uttered loud roars that testified to the angry disappoint- 
ment it felt at not being able to reach its adversary. Of course 
B. at once shot it dead. I saw the skinsubsequently. The mane 
was:small, but I was surprised at the size of the claws, so much 
larger than a tiger’s. The skull also was larger, with bigger teeth. 
If I remember rightly, the measurements of the body were also in 
excess of those of an ordinary tiger, but I have no record of 
them. . 
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B. was one of those hardy sportsmen who believe in taking as 
little as possible into the jungle, and who prefer to live almost 
entirely upon local supplies, as a native shikari would do. His 
early death from internal complications was, I believe, greatly due 
to roughing it in this manner. I never thought this game was 
worth the candle. The heat is always extreme and the work 
very hard, whilst in my opinion health is the first consideration, 
long before success in sport. To allow the system to run down 
by taking an immense deal out of it, whilst refraining from those 
ordinary European luxuries that are always in India considered 
necessities, does not assist sport, nor do I think it is a cause of 
satisfaction in after-years when the result of want of care in 
youth is apt to become painfully apparent, causing when too late 
many unavailing regrets. But B. was an admirable sportsman, 
and a very cool, collected shot at big game. He had many 
stirring adventures. Let me relate one of them. On one 
occasion he had severely wounded a tiger that had taken refuge 
in a long, rambling sort of covered place under rocks and roots of 
trees, from which it refused to be evicted. The shikari tried 
rockets, smoke-balls and also smoking with fires of damp leaves, 
firing guns, tom-toms, and the usual accompaniment of yells and 
noises from the beaters. Nothing seemed of use, and B. was 
about to give up further attempts to bolt the animal when an 
under-shikari—a quiet, observant man, who talked little, but 
whose advice was always shrewd and to the point--came up to 
say that the tiger was stretched out under an opening to the cave 
where it could obtain fresh air, but where it could not be shot. 
He had taken a cast round by himself to examine various 
crevices in the ramifications of this underground retreat, and he 
had seen one paw extended, the whole of the body being con- 
cealed by the rocks. B. went to the spot, and found a sort of 
wide shaft some fifteen feet deep and nearly the same distance 
across. At the bottom just the tip of the tiger’s paw was visible. 
A quiet consultation was held some distance away. The rocks 
were precipitous and could not be easily climbed down, whiist the 
position of a sportsman in the act of descending would certainly 
not be conducive to correct shooting in case of a charge. Much 
against the advice of his shikari, B determined to have himself 
lowered until he could see the animal sufficiently to be able to 
kill it. It was a terrible risk, but he had confidence in his 
own nerve and in his own shooting powers, his only fear being that 
the. tiger would not wait to face him, but would retire into the 
further depths of its subterranean retreat. He gave instructions 
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for the beaters to continue both their noises and the fires at the 
other openings to the cave, and then directing his men to remove 
their pugarees and cummerbunds, he knotted them together, 
making loops for his legs and arms. A piece of rope that his 
shikari produced helped to bear his weight. When all was ready 
he took his position in the sling he had manufactured, rifle in 
hand, and quietly slipt down over the rock from his seat on the 
edge, his men lowering him gently. He at once covered the 
entrance to the cave with his rifle, in readiness for a charge, 
keeping his eye on the tiger’s paw, the movement of which he 
felt sure would precede the movement of the body. As more and 
more of the animal became visible, he began to feel himself more 
secure. The tiger at once began to growl, and he could hear its 
tail switching from side to side as if it meant business, and he 
momentarily expected to see the animal bound out like a flash of 
lightning ; but in a few seconds he was lowered sufficiently to see 
the junction of the head and neck, and before it made up its 
mind to charge he had closed its career by a shot that entered 
the skull. The ordinary reader may be inclined to exclaim, 
‘What a foolhardy thing todo! He well deserved to have been 
mauled!’ I will not gainsay this opinion, and yet I never 
heard of a more plucky action. It is pluck of this sort that 
impresses natives and helps to maintain our prestige in the Kast, 
and B.’s absolute disregard of fear is no doubt now one of the 
stock stories of the district. Had the tiger been of a more 
pugnacious nature, B. would probably have suffered ; and yet he 
was a wonderfully cool shot, and I consequently am inclined to 
believe that the odds would certainly have been on the gun in 
case of a charge. It is probable that the apparent pusillanimity 
of the animal was caused by either the stiffening or the severity 
of the first wound. 

As rather a contrast to B. let me relate the experiences of 
another Subaltern, who was no sportsman, and who, I believe, 
had never fired a shot or crossed a horse before coming to India. 
He had been brought up at a school in France, and knew more 
about absinthe and La Vie Parisienne than he did of sport. How- 
ever, a good example works wonders, and, fired with the ambition 
to emulate his neighbours, he decided upon taking a fortnight’s 
leave pour le sport. When he returned he was full of excitement 
at the grand shikar he had enjoyed. He was not quite sure what 
the game had been, but the birds were numerous and his success 
had been great. He was of an economical turn of mind, and had 
not taken with him many European stores ; but there really had 
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been no necessity for them, he proudly informed us, because he 
had lived for the fortnight upon the proceeds of his gun. I have no 
doubt that marvellous accounts were written home. But, alas 
for human greatness !—or, rather, for his local reputation—he one 
day took a ride in company, and in a weak moment pointed out 
specimens of his game. It was with a conscious air of superior 
knowledge that he drew attention to the large whitish birds 
about the size of a raven, with dirty-brown win :-feathers, that 
hovered near or swept down to seize any morsel that they 
considered edible. ‘Was that the game you ate?’ asked his 
companion. ‘ Yes, and very good they were,’ was the reply. 
‘Great Scott! I always thought a Mossoo would cook and eat 
anything!’ exclaimed his companion. ‘Why, man, don’t you 
know those are Egyptian vultures?’ he continued. ‘They are 
regular scavengers and devour offal, and—worse than offal—all 
the vile, detestable, evil-smelling refuse round the native villages. 
You will be lucky if you escape typhoid or some other horrible 
disease.’ I never heard that this Subaltern went again out shoot- 
ing, or if he did he was judicious enough to keep to himself the 
result of his shikar; and, strange to say, he was none the worse 
for the consumption of so much carrion ! 

One of the greatest temptations to young officers when they 
first go to India is the inclination to misjudge the natives, and 
to fancy that because they do not understand the wishes con- 
veyed by most feeble attempts at the vernacular, or because they 
do not sometimes act as promptly as may be desired, therefore 
they must necessarily be fools or idiots, or must be wilfully and 
designedly obstructive ; and that, in any case, a little physical 
stimulation will quicken their comprehension and expedite their 
movements. It is a very great mistake. The ordinary native is 
usually afraid of the newly-arrived Subaltern, whose ludicrous 
attempts at Hindustani convey so little meaning to his mind, and 
he misinterprets for anger the loud and apparently very excited 
exclamations of the Sahib, who generally carries a stick that 
evidently in his (the native’s) opinion can only be required for one 
purpose. Thus Saxon energy clashes with Eastern apathy, and 
often terminates in an ebullition of undignified wrath on the one 
side and in a hasty impromptu exit on the other side. It is no 
doubt very annoying not to be understood, however loudly one 
may speak, whilst it is certainly most irritating to be delayed by 
the apparent ‘cussedness’ of one’s man. I well recollect a case 
in point. The acting secretary of our Hunt, a Subaltern full of 
energy and impulse, could speak little of the language. However, 
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woe betide the unlucky native who failed to carry out his orders. 
He made him hop round pretty smartly, to a tune not of his own 
selection. On this occasion we were about to beat a large bere of. 


HE CLOSED ITS CAREER BY A SHOT THAT FNTERED THE SKULL 


grass. The secretary gave his instructions, but the headman of 
the village in charge of the beaters, who had probably assisted at 
or directed the operation a hundred times before, and who knew 
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exactly how the pig would break, varied these instructions in 
some way, not attaching to their implicit compliance, even if he 
thoroughly understood them, the same importance that the 
secretary evidently did. The latter almost immediately discovered 
the change in the programme, and saying with considerable 
annoyance that ‘it was impossible to trust one of these con- 
founded natives,’ he put spurs to his horse and rode straight for 
the Kutwal, calling him a soor (pig) and other encouraging 
epithets. The headman, seeing an angry, excited Sahib, spear in 
hand, charging directly upon him, naturally turned and fied. 
This only served to increase our secretary’s outraged feelings, 
who now regarded the man as a coward, and as he came up with 
him he reversed his spear with the object of striking the runaway 
between the shoulders ; but the blow caused the man to fall, and 
the butt slipped forward and grazed his head, cutting the skin and 
drawing blood. To make peace with the Kotwal he was given a 
present of a few rupees, but this by no means satisfied him, and 
three days afterwards he presented himself before the General 
commanding, to complain of the treatment he had experienced, 
his head being covered with thick dry gore and the wound having 


_ been purposely left untouched. Although the distance was about 


eighteen miles, he was accompanied by a strong detachment from 
his village, prepared to give evidence in support of a pecuniary 
claim ; and no doubt they all thought they saw their way to a 
nice round sum, and had probably arranged in advance amongst 
themselves how it was to be divided. The General held an 
inquiry at his bungalow, and called in a surgeon to examine the 
wound. "When the head was washed, the cut was found to be 
small and superficial, and to have been perfectly incapable of 
causing so much blood. Undoubtedly the case had been well got 
up, additional blood producing the effect of a terrible wound ; but 
the villagers were so taken aback by the result of the washing and 
the exposure of their scheme, that an extra rupee or two settled 
the matter. Since those days the assault of a native has been 
made punishable by law, and a Sahib can now be summoned and 
fined. There is an excellent story, when first this law became 
operative, of a rather diminutive master and an unusually big 
bearer. The latter had given some cause of offence, for which the 
former determined to inflict corporal punishment, but, in order 
to avoid inconvenient witnesses, he first locked the door of his 
bungalow. ‘Now, you brute,’ said the Sahib, ‘no one is looking, 
and I shall give you a thrashing.’ ‘Is master sure no one is 
looking?’ asked the bearer. ‘Yes, you soor,’ was the reply. 
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‘Then I thrash master,’ said the man ; and he did it too, according 
to the accepted report. 

One of the greatest institutions at an up-country station is 
undoubtedly the Hunt Club. It gives, Subalterns especially, 
capital sport for a very limited outlay, and encourages them to 
take a healthy sporting interest in horses and in riding. It 
promotes sociability, for the members are drawn from every rank 
and from every branch of civil and military life, whilst there is 
sufficient rivalry to create intense keenness, amounting almost to 
jealousy. Of course experienced riders and the best horses win 
the greatest number of spears; but much fun and sport can be 
had, if of a light weight, with a very moderate steed, and an 
occasional ‘first spear’ taken by good luck even when badly 
mounted. The race is not always to the swift. At Deesa, 
when I was secretary to the Hunt, many years ago, the field 
never consisted of more than seven or eight horsemen, excepting 
on unusual occasions. We used the Bombay or long spear, the 
steel head mounted on a male bamboo of such a length that when 
on horseback the hand could nearly reach to the top, the butt 
being on the ground. The boar is speared merely by the 
weight and impetus of the horse, without any effort on the part of 
the rider beyond the direction of the spear. In case of a charge 
there is in addition the weight and impetus ofthe pig to assist, 
but in spite of so much conflicting momentum I have frequently 
seen a blunt point fail to penetrate, the moral of which is that 
spear-heads should always be kept sharp and free from rust. 
After the delivery of the thrust the wrist is turned over, the 
horse, which has been turned from the boar, withdrawing the 
spear. Occasionally, when the penetration has been between the 
ribs or contiguous to a large bone, there is a difficulty of with- 
drawal, and a badly-shaped head augments this difficulty. The 
spear must then necessarily be let go, and the horseman has sub- 
sequently to manceuvre to recapture it. I have known a hard- 
fighting, resolute boar to be in unhappy possession of three such 
temporarily derelict spears. The golden rule is never to receive 
a charge at a standstill. The faster your horse is moving at the 
moment of impact, the better your chance of successfully spearing 
and the less chance of being ripped. Once let a boar in under 
your horse, and with a quiet upward turn of the head that is 
hardly appreciable to the novice, so.imnocent does it appear, he 
inflicts a horrible gash with his razor-like tusk, that cuts like a 
lancet, and you are lucky if your favourite horse again carries you 
—at least, for some months. When not actually in use, the spear is 
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carried in the right hand across the body, an easy position except 
when passing amongst trees. On one occasion I was nearly 
swept from the saddle when in close pursuit of a boar. The 
animal dodged through a grove. I followed, forgetting that my 
spear was across my body, until suddenly brought up by finding 
myself on the crupper and by hearing the crack of the splintered 
bamboo. I left that boar to his own devices, thankful for the escape 
and for the experience gained. It was always a wonder to me that 
more accidents with a spear do not occur, especially amongst 
Griffs, who perhaps are in some instances not perfectly at home 
with their steeds. I have heard of a spear-point catching in the 
ground, the spear being twisted out of the rider’s hand, and the 
pace causing it to reverse, so that the butt strikes the ground and 
presents the point to the advancing horseman. I have been told 
of a horse thus penetrated from chest to tail. I have also heard 
of a rider thus run through. At tent-pegging an eye-witness 
tells me he saw a similar occurrence in consequence of one rider 
following another too closely. The former was riding an ex- 
cited, ungovernable beast of a horse. The latter's spear reversed 
and stuck with the butt point in the ground. The head was 
slowing sinking downwards when the former, his attention on 
his horse und thinking the coast was clear, started and was upon 
the spear in a moment without seeing it. A groan went through 
the assembled crowd of natives. The spear pierced the thigh, and 
the officer just managed to check his horse and then fell from loss 
of blood. But such accidents out pig-sticking are scarce and far 
between. I have known several very valuable horses killed out 
hunting, either ripped or damaged fencing. Small blind nullahs 
filled with loose débris are especially dangerous. The rider’s 
eyes are generally on the boar, and he is obliged to leave a good 
deal to his horse. A false step into such a trap generally results 
in a heavy fall on account of the pace, with a broken limb to 
either rider or steed. I once saw a heavy gunner, who weighed 
over fifteen stone, take ‘first spear’ in a way he will always 
remember. So eager was he that he looked only at the boar, 
and just as his spear took effect his horse stumbled and shot 
the rider over its head into a large prickly-pear bush with thorns 
14 inch long. We had considerable difficulty in extricating 
him! 

A boar hunt has been so often described that a detailed 
repetition would be tedious. From Deesa we had to go some 
distance to get sport: It was mainly a question of cover, and at 
the time I speak of a succession of droughts had destroyed much 
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of the neighbouring jungle, and had considerably affected the 
growing of grain, sugar-cane, and other succulent crops that pig 
delight in. Opium seemed to be the principal commodity gulti- 


IN UNHAPPY POSSESSION OF THREE DERELICT SPEARS 


vated near the station. We made an early start, having usually 
to ride some ten to eighteen miles to the meet, on camels or on 
tatoos, as the small ponies are called. The horses had been sent 
on over-night, and an abundant meal awaited our arrival. There 
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was always a certain amount of fencing, some of the large built-up 
fences that surrounded the fields being no trifle to negotiate, and 
the ground being especially treacherous. There is considerable 
excitement in the race for ‘first spear.’ ‘The pace of a boar 
is surprising. The long distances travelled nightly for food 
serve to keep him in excellent condition. For a couple of miles and 
more he has the legs of the speediest horse. Many a time have 
I raced behind such an animal, my spear-point being only a few 
yards from his stern. His vicious, cunning eyes take in every- 
thing behind him, and he goes well within himself, just keeping 
his distance. Try to dash forward, and he detects you at once. 
No sooner do your spurs go in than he also increases his pace, 
without apparent effort, and maintains his distance ahead. A 
steep nullah down which he disappears, a built-up fence through 
which he rushes, a stretch of cover or very broken ground, all 
offer opportunities of which he is not slow to avail himself, and 
once lose him and the chances of again finding and of killing him 
are very remote. But when he commences to tire, and the ground 
is open, then comes the crucial time. Each rider seizes his 
opportunity to attempt a rush, but the gallant boar is his match. 
By either quickening his pace or else by a turn he saves his 
bacon, and perhaps induces a second horseman to try his luck. 
A twist to the right or left offers a chance to a third to obtain the 
spear, and so the rival attempts succeed each other until length 
of stride begins to tell, and the outpaced animal at last fails to 
elude a sudden rush and receives the spear—driven well home, I 
trust, for nothing is so griffin-like as the simple pricking of a 
boar when a deadly thrust should have been delivered. And then 
the gallant animal stands at bay, his hind-quarters in a bush, and 
each rider has to attack him in turn, receiving his charge on his 
spear’s point. It is exciting work, and grand training for after- 
life. No more plucky creature exists than the wild boar. He 
fears nothing, not even a tiger, and he will fight determinedly to 
the bitter end. To the very last gasp he is resolute and firm. 
There is no shirking or turning tail, but out he comes to do or to 
die, like the stern warrior he is, and he earns again and again the 
warmest admiration of his assailants. He is indeed a noble foe, 
as relentless as he is courageous ; and it is this that makes his 
pursuit so grand a sport, and that causes his memory to quicken 
the pulse and to glisten the eye as the mind recalls the many 
occasions on which the old grey boar, the mighty boar, has 
occupied so conspicuous and so prominent a position. 

A well-known and excellent sportsman, the late Colonel A. R. 
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Heyland, lst Bombay Lancers, if I may venture to mention him 
by name, who was shot down by a native soldier at Deesa, once 
told me the following experience as we were riding back to that 
station on the same camel, he sitting in front and driving. He 
said that on one occasion when he was pig-sticking with only 
another sportsman a large heavy boar had been severely speared 
and had taken refuge in a fair-sized piece of cover, out of which 
he could not be driven or induced to charge. It was dangerous 
to send the beaters too near him, and, although the horsemen rode 
round and penetrated as far as was possible, no efforts on their 
part inveigled the cunning animal to show himself. At last they 
decided that as they could not possibly leave him where he was, 
a menace and a danger to the neighbourhood, it was their duty 
to finish him off on foot. Accordingly they dismounted, and 
selecting new and sharp spears they proceeded shoulder-to- 
shoulder to enter the cover, arranging that in case of a charge 
they should assume the ‘ prepare for cavalry ’ position, resting the 
butts on the ground. Sure enough, very shortly out he came 
with a vicious grunt! grunt! his brilliant, determined-looking eyes 
showing their whites and being full of mischief, whilst his 
bristles were standing on end. He went straight for them. At 
once they dropped to the orthodox position, lowering the points 
of their spears to the height of his chest. There was a tremendous 
concussion and splintering of bamboos. Both sportsmen were 
tumbled over into the bushes behind, and voluntarily gave another 
roll or two to avoid being ripped; and when they picked them- 
selves up they found the spears had gone home, the heart being 
penetrated and the gallant boar being dead. I repeat this story 
entirely from memory, but I believe no essential point is omitted. 
I wish I could recollect the many other sporting anecdotes told 
me by this distinguished soldier and capital sportsman, whose 
untimely loss was so greatly deplored, and whose name I hope I 
am not doing wrong in introducing into the pages of our leading 
sporting magazine. 

I have already drawn a contrast between Subalterns as shots. 
Let me now do so in the hunting-field by relating a curious 
episode with an unforeseen result that occurred amongst us 
youngsters. It so happened that on this occasion no senior 
officers were out. We had assembled at the meet, some five or 
six members, as keen as mustard, as well as our Egyptian vulture 
friend, who rode an old grey mare, but who refused to carry a 
spear. The beaters had to work through a large grass bere. We 
heard their increased energy as soon as game was on foot, but 
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nothing broke cover, and on the conclusion of the beat they 
informed us that a panther had been seen, but that the animal 
had gone back through the line. Here was a chance not to be 
lost. .As soon as we heard the welcome news, we unanimously 
decided to attempt to ride the panther, and directed the beaters 
to work again straight back, slowly and carefully, keeping a 
straight line and maintaining the utmost noise. We promised 
them a special reward if they were successful in forcing the 
animal out. Directly the Subaltern in question heard these 
instructions he declared that nothing would induce him to remain, 
that he was not going to endanger his life, and that he would 
return forthwith to camp. Accordingly he whipped up his old 
grey—I don’t think he wore spurs—and he never drew bridle 
until he reached the tent three miles away, and there he remained 
for the rest of the day, and there we found him on our return. 
Now, although every man is undoubtedly entitled to decide for 
himself what amount of sporting risk he will run, and to decline 
to be present at an attempt to beat out a panther, we had a 
feeling that as he had chosen to come out he should have 
accepted the consequences, and that it was not exactly the proper 
thing to have done, to gallop straight away in front of the beaters. 
Accordingly, without any ulterior motives, we sent him a request, 
signed by us all, that unless he could conduct himself properly 
as a sportsman we should be better pleased if he would refrain 
from coming again to the hunt. This reached the ears of the 
authorities, and a sort of inquiry was held by the Colonel in his 
bungalow, with the result that an adverse opinion on the 
Subaltern’s behaviour was expressed, followed shortly afterwards 
by the notification of an exchange in the Gazette. I have 
always thought it a very hard case and one that exemplifies the 
wrong done to a boy by neglecting to accustom him to sport and 
to imbue him with those proclivities that usually stamp the right 
description of British lad. But such cases are rare, and, given 
time and opportunities, I feel sure that even our Egyptian vulture 
Subaltern might have been converted into a passable sportsman. 
He well serves to demonstrate the truth of the sententious 
aphorism with which I commenced—that youth often wastes 
on frivolities sporting chances which, if properly utilised, 
would assist to form character and to train for the subsequent 
battle of life. 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


I Am inclined, if it may be excused, to make a humble little note 
of the fact that my belief as to Flying Fox’s Derby success, and 
likewise as to what would happen to Gentle Ida in the Paris 
Steeplechase, both proved to be correct. Some weeks before the 
Derby a note was published here, in which it was remarked: ‘I 
may briefly say that if all goes well with Flying Fox and he is 
not recorded as a Derby winner when these lines are read, one of 
the greatest upsets in the history of the great race will have 
occurred. He looks like j joining the band of famous horses whose 
winnings have to be reckoned in tens of thousands.’ So much 
for Flying Fox, though John Porter ridicules the idea that he is 
‘a second Ormonde.’ Of the Auteuil Steeplechase, with reference 
to Gentle Ida I also wrote: ‘My own impression is that she is 
far more likely to fall than stand up, and that if she does not 
come down she will get so much abroad at some of the jumps 
that she is tolerably certain to be beaten.’ Of course I have read 
Sloan’s declaration that he would certainly have won the Derby 
had not Holocauste broken down. I am also acquainted with 
Mornington Cannon’s opinion that Flying Fox would inevitably 
have won, whatever happened to Holocauste. Of the two 
opinions I should in any case have had far greater confidence in 
that of the English jockey. But in addition to this I chanced to 
see the race.. I know that Holocauste was in front just. precisely 
as long as he could stay there, that he was at full stretch when 
Flying Fox was going easily within himself, and that when the 
NO. XLVIII. VOL. 1X. I 
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Duke of Westminster’s colt took up the running it was because 
Holocauste was beaten. With regard to Gentle Ida, she got 
abroad to begin with and fell afterwards. 


It would, of course, be a most excellent thing if there were 
no delays at the starts of races, and if all the horses invariably 
jumped off on even terms; and if these conditions could be 
secured by the introduction of any of the starting machines, the 
two facts would go a long distance to outweigh other objections 
to this contrivance. As a matter of fact good starts are not by 
any manner of means assured. A sportsman who has seen much 
of the machine tells me that he thinks there are about four good 
starts out of six, and he reckons that, on an average, better than 
we make with our system. Iam not by any means sure that we 
do not do considerably better than this. If all those who are 
accustomed to the machine were in its favour, that would also be 
an argument for the adoption; but they are not. My other 
objections are based on the fact that the contrivance must 
inevitably be dangerous, for the reason that when horses are 
closely wedged up together in a line, a vicious or excitable animal 
is perfectly certain to launch out with his heels, and disaster is 
exceedingly likely to follow ; while there is another very possible 
source of risk in the fact that some horses are tolerably sure to 
charge into the gate when it is down. I well remember Webb 
looking at one of the machines at Newmarket and saying, ‘But 
what would be likely to happen if old Woolsthorpe were the other 
side of that?’ 


Very many owners and trainers (and my great point is that 
as owners are the people chiefly concerned their wishes ought to 
be first of all considered) most strongly object to having their 
horses taught tricks in conjunction with mechanical contrivances, 
and jumping off from the starting gate is a trick, which it appears 
some horses learn quickly, others learn slowly, and a considerable 
minority can never be induced to learn at all—one cause of the 
many bad starts which follow being thus explained. Those of us 
who are acquainted with the French Turf are aware of the fact that 
delays at the post are exceedingly rare in that country; but this 
may in a great measure be accounted for by the circumstance 
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that the five, and six, furlong races which are so plentiful in 
England are rarely found in French programmes. It is absurd 
to suppose that any one who goes racing does not frequently grow 
wearied, and sometimes exasperated, when long delays at the 
post occur. Waiting is tedious ; besides,’ there is the additional 
fact that an animal in which one is interested may exhaust 
himself by continually breaking away, and may have his temper 
very severely ruffled, to say nothing of the chance of incurring 
physical injury, by being constantly pulled up. If there were 
not very solid objections to the gate, it is absurd to suppose that 
everybody would not cordially welcome its employment. 


The two-year-old running at Ascot has been particularly 
disappointing, for -it was hoped and expected that something 
really good would appear, and this has not been the case—unless, 
indeed, Mr. Low’s Elopement turn out a good horse. It may 
chance that the best animals are entered in two-year-old races 
other than the Coventry and New Stakes—Elopement won the 
Windsor Castle—but it is to those two that one chiefly looks for 
young horses that are afterwards to make great names for them- 
selves. Winners of these two events reappear in the lists of those 
that have carried off the Middle Park Plate, the Dewhurst, and 
subsequently the Derby, Leger, and great events of following 
years. This is chiefly the case with the New Stakes, for in the 
short table of winners of the Coventry some moderate animals 
are found, though temper or unsoundness doubtless accounts for 
their deterioration. Without going into elaborate details of the 
running, it may be briefly said that there is little reason to believe 
that we saw any good two-year-olds out at Ascot—I may be over- 
rating Mr. Low’s colt—where it had been fondly anticipated that 
the character of the young horses would be redeemed and elevated. 
The reason why one thinks poorly of the winners is that they 
were, as @ rule, hard pressed by animals that had run previously 
and had shown themselves to be moderate. One horse that set 
the seal to his reputation was Cyllene, whose victory in the Gold 
Cup was certainly of the most brilliant character. 8. Loates, 
who rode him, declared that he went as fast at the finish as at the 
start, and that he was just as ready to run on when the winning 
post was reached, after that desperately tiring two and a half 
mile journey, as he had been when the flag fell. I was scarcely 
prepared to see such a striking exhibition of superiority, for I 
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find it a good rule never to believe that a horse can stay the 
counter course.until one has seen him do it. Cyllene, however, 
unquestionably has speed and stamina, and can only be set down 
as a really first-class horse. 


The style in which Eager carried off the Wokingham Stakes 
also merits a word of admiration, for 9 st. 7 lb. is a great weight, 
and he literally made light of it. I suppose he is the best five- 
year-old in training, though one does not claim quite first-class 
rank for an animal that cannot ‘get’ more than a mile. Kilcock 
I take to be still the best six-year-old, but the same somewhat 
deprecatory comment attaches to him. A mile is just beyond 
his distance. Cyllene is doubtless the best four-year-old, and 
Flying Fox the best three. He did not run at Ascot; of those 
who did, I should place Lord Edward II. (like Eager, by the way, 
ason of Enthusiast) well in front of Caiman. Elopement, I fancy, 
is the best two-year-old we have seen so far, but better will 
doubtless come presently. 


Few people realise what a great deal of polo is now played at 
various places in England, and to what an extent the game is 
becoming popular. Hurlingham and Ranelagh, during the season, 
are of course busy, but I have been surprised on inquiry to find 
how polo thrives in other places, considering the expenses 
attending it, the necessity for considerable practice, and the fact 
that appropriate grounds are not everywhere to be found. 
Spectators seem to take not only a keen, but a critical, interest 
in matches, and one hears but very little of the rubbish that is 
talked by men as well as by women at ordinary race meetings. 
There was such a throng at Hurlingham on the 10th of last 
month, when the final tie for the Inter-Regimental Cup was con- 
tested by the 7th and 13th Hussars, that one might have supposed 
nearly all who took an interest in the game must have been 
present; but there was also on the same afternoon an enormous 
crowd to witness the games at Ranelagh. Play for the Cup 
grew desperately exciting towards the finish, for when each side 
had scored one goal (and the first was obtained before the game 
was a minute old) attack and defence were so equal that not 
another score was made until just two minutes from the finish, 
when the 7th Hussars wound up by hitting a goal, all the more 
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to the credit of Major Poore, because he had been suffering 
severely from a strained arm. I hope I am wrong in the idea 
that foul play is becoming not quite so rare as it used to be, but 
the subject is worth the attention of club committees and umpires. 
Not a few players and lovers of the game are of opinion that 
instead of a shot at goal when a foul has been declared, a goal 
should be scored for the aggrieved side. 


+20 


‘Kent v. England, 1746,’ has hitherto held the same place in 
the history of cricket as ‘ William the Conqueror, 1066,’ held in 
that of England until it was discovered that the ‘Saxons’ had 
some claim to the consideration of historians. The authority 
given for this date has always been the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine ;’ 
but Mr. Ashley Cooper, writing in ‘ Cricket,’ not only avers that 
he can find no record of the match in the volume for that year, 
but also that in the volume for 1744 is an announcement of 
Love’s poem, written in its celebration. As Love was only a 
modern poet, and not an ancient seer, he could hardly have 
described the match two years before it was played. Moreover, 
‘any schoolboy’ should have known that the Duke of Cumberland 
(‘ Butcher’), who is said to have been among the spectators, was 
carving his unenviable sobriquet among the Highlands in the 
year following the 45. Fortunately, Mr. Cooper was not satisfied 
with destructive criticism, but continued his researches until he 
found a report and score of the match in the ‘ London Magazine’ 
for 1744, which supplies also the date, hitherto missing, as 
Monday, June 18, which is now memorable for two signal 
struggles for victory. The correction may not be of much im- 
portance, but is at least as valuable as much of the textual 
criticism applied to other branches of historical literature. 


Is cricket increasing in popularity? It would really seem 
that it is so. Eagerly as the racing was followed at Ascot, one 
feature of the meeting was the receipt of telegrams from Lord’s, 
giving details of the progress of the match between England and 
the Australians, and there seemed just as much anxiety to follow 
the progress of that contest as to know what was likely to win 
the nextrace. A feeling of melancholy set in when it was known 
that six England wickets were down for sixty-six, and things 
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brightened up considerably when further news came that Jackson 
and Jessop were making a stand. The general opinion seems to 
be that this team of Australians is at least as good as any that 
has previously come to England. The early players made a 
deep mark because they were strange, and a feeling had existed 
that after all English cricketers were sure to beat the Colonials. 
The performances of Spofforth, Blackham, and others were 
therefore, if not magnified, at any rate estimated at quite their 
full value; but now so much is expected of players who come 
from the Colonies, that they will do great things, and they have 
to do them in order to fulfil expectation. The present Australian 
eleven are at any rate fully maintaining the high character of 
Antipodean cricket, 
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